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REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  November  30,  1938 

Emil  E.  FuchS;  Chairman 
Frank  G.  Allen,  James  P.  Meehan,  Commissioners. 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  and  the  General  Court : 

In  accordance  with  section  nine  J  of  chapter  twenty-three  of  the  General 
Laws,  there  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  covering  the  administration  and 
operation  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  A  of  the  General  Laws,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1938. 

Included  as  a  part  hereof  is  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Employment 
Offices  for  the  fiscal  year  under  review. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  J.  Edwin  Doyle,  Director. 

Note. — This  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation  from  the  records  of  the  former  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Commission,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  reorganization  under  Chapter  30  of  the  Acts  of  1939, 
was  composed  of  Emil  E.  Fuchs,  Chairman,  Frank  G.  Allen,  and  James  P.  Meehan.  (Mr. 
Meehan  served  as  Commissioner  during  the  year  under  review  from  January  26,  1938,  having 
been  appointed  on  that  date  to  succeed  Robert  J.  Watt,  who  had  resigned  as  labor  representative 
on  January  15,  1938.)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  former  Commission  was  Laurence  P. 
Harrington. 


The  state  advisory  council  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1938, 
included  the  following: 

Representatives  of  the  Public: 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Shaw,  3d,  of  Quincy,  Chairman. 
Professor  Amy  Hewes,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Philip  J.  Philbin,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  Mass. 

Representatives  of  the  Employer: 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Carens,  Vice-President  of  the  Boston  Edison  Company. 
Mr.  Louis  I.  Rosenfield,  Proprietor,  Lincoln  Oil  Company,  Boston. 
Richard  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Newton. 

Representatives  of  the  Employee: 

Mr.  John  F.  Gatelee,   Springfield,  President  of  the  Massachusetts   State 

Federation  of  Labor 
Mrs.  Mary  V.  Murphy,  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston. 
Mr.   Francis   P.   Fenton,   New   England   representative   of   the   American 
Federation  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Shaw  succeeded  the  former  chairman,  Dean  Henry  W.  Holmes,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  resigned  during  the  year.    Mr.  Rosenfield  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Frost,  of  Boston,  upon  the  latter's  resignation.    Mr,  Graham  re- 
placed Mr.  Albert  N.  Murray  whose  term  of  office  expired  during  the  year. 
The  term  of  office  of  Mr.  Archie  Gillis,  of  Belmont,  also  expired  during  the  year, 
and  Mr.  Fenton  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
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Summary  of  Major  Activities  During  the  Fiscal  Year 
The  Division's  major  operations  in  connection  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation during  the  fiscal  year  under  review  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  for  the  taking  of  claims  and  the  payment  of  benefits  be- 
ginning in  January,  1938,  was  completed,  and  the  agencies  necessary  for 
performing  these  functions  were  established. 

2.  Status  reports  were  obtained  from  17,566  employers,  of  which  5,035 
were  determined  to  be  subject  to  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law. 

3.  Contributions  (including  interest  penalties)  of  a  net  amount  of 
$39,434,702.88  were  collected  from  subject  employers. 

4.  608,861  claims  for  benefits  were  received  and  taken  into  process  be- 
tween January  1  and  November  30,  1938. 

5.  2,393,388  benefit  checks,  aggregating  $25,441,141,  were  distributed 
to  unemployed  individuals  between  January  31  and  November  30,  1938. 

Other  functions  included  the  dissemination  of  information  among  employers, 
employees  and  the  general  public  regarding  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law,  the  preparation  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Law  and 
other  necessary  legal  activities,  the  establishment  of  a  training  section  for  em- 
ployees of  the  division,  and  the  preparation  of  reports  for  the  Social  Security 
Board  as  required  under  Section  47  of  Chapter  151A,  G.  L.  (as  amended  by 
Chap.  421,  Acts  of  1937.) 
Each  of  these  activities  is  commented  upon  in  detail  below. 

Organization  for  Benefit  Payments 
Wage  Records: 

Under  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law,  all  wages  earned 
in  covered  employment  between  January  1  and  September  30,  1937,  were  avail- 
able as  a  basis  for  benefits  beginning  January  1,  1938.  It  was  therefore  of  vital 
importance  that  complete  information  regarding  such  earnings  should  be  ob- 
tained and  recorded  for  reference  prior  to  December  31,  1937. 

As  indicated  in  the  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  plans  for  recording 
such  wages  had  already  been  decided  upon  in  July  1937  and  the  enormous  task 
of  building  up  an  individual  record  for  each  of  the  1,300,000  covered  workers 
in  the  Commonwealth  was  well  under  way  by  September  of  that  year. 

In  common  with  other  state  agencies  throughout  the  nation,  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  had  decided  to  use  as  a  means  of  identifying  workers'  wage 
records  the  Social  Security  account  number  already  assigned  to  all  individuals 
in  covered  employment.  In  order  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  recording  of  such 
account  numbers,  the  Commission  obtained  from  the  Social  Security  Board 
duplicates  of  the  tabulating  cards  on  which  were  indicated  the  name,  date  of 
birth,  sex  and  color  of  every  individual  who  had  applied  in  Massachusetts  for 
a  Social  Security  number.  The  Social  Security  numbers  recorded  on  the  wage 
reports  received  from  employers  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1937  were 
verified  by  reference  to  these  cards  and  the  work  of  establishing  the  wage  record 
file  was  expedited  by  using  the  Washington  cards  as  a  means  of  reproducing  a 
tabulating  card  for  the  first  quarter's  wage  record  for  each  individual.  The 
number  of  cases  found  where  the  record  submitted  on  the  employer's  report  was 
incorrect  (either  because  the  employee  furnished  an  incorrect  number  to  the 
employer  or  because  some  error  occurred  in  the  employer's  records)  furnished 
ample  justification  for  the  care  exercised  by  the  Commission  in  starting  the 
record,  right. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  volume  of  work  involved  in  getting  over  a 
million  individual  records  started  and  in  accumulating  three  or  more  items  for 
each  of  these  million  individuals,  practically  all  wages  reported  by  employers 
prior  to  December  1,  1937,  had  been  tabulated  and  filed  for  reference  by 
January  1,  1938. 
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Temporary  Employment  Offices: 

Estimates  made  during  the  summer  of  1937,  on  the  basis  of  employment 
conditions  existing  at  that  time,  indicated  a  probable  "claim  load"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1938  of  40,000  claims,  which  it  was  expected  would  diminish  to  a  nor- 
mal weekly  load  of  about  5,000  new  claims  within  a  few  weeks  after  benefit 
payments  began. 

It  became  evident,  however,  by  November  of  1937  that  in  view  of  the  business 
recession,  previous  estimates  would  require  drastic  upward  revision.  In  order 
to  estabhsh  a  basis  for  arriving  at  the  approximate  number  of  individuals  who 
might  be  expected  to  file  claims  in  January,  1938,  the  Research  Department 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  subject  employers  throughout  the  Conmionwealth 
asking  them  to  report  the  number  of  employees  laid  off  or  expected  to  be  laid 
off  who  would  probably  not  be  rehired  prior  to  December  31,  1937.  The  co- 
operation displayed  by  employers  was  very  gratifying. 

On  the  basis  of  replies  received  from  about  50%  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployers subject  to  the  Massachusetts  law,  estimates  were  set  up  of  the  number 
of  probable  claimants  in  each  district.  The  total  thus  indicated  was  approxi- 
mately 127,000. 

In  anticipation  of  the  extension  of  its  activities  which  would  result  from 
the  use  of  public  employment  offices  by  claimants  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation, the  Massachusetts  State  Employment  Service  had  planned  to  establish 
permanent  employment  offices  in  thirty  new  locations  in  addition  to  the  twelve 
offices  already  estabfished.  Since  the  number  of  claimants  expected  to  report 
in  January  1938  would  be  many  times  the  number  normally  reporting  after  the 
peak  load  had  subsided,  it  was  apparent  that,  in  addition  to  establishing  perma- 
nent quarters  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  "normal"  employment  office  require- 
ments, further  accomodations  and  equipment  would  have  to  be  procured,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  to  handle  the  thousands  of  claimants  who  might  be  expected 
to  register  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  January. 

The  only  State  buildings  available  in  which  there  was  the  required  amount  of 
space  were  the  State  armories.  Accordingly,  through  Governor  Charles  F. 
Hurley,  a  request  was  made  to  Adjutant  General  Charles  H.  Cole,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  be  permitted  to  set  up 
temporary  quarters  in  various  armories  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
taking  of  claims  for  benefits.  The  response  was  more  than  generous,  especially 
when  it  is  realized  that  cooperation  in  this  manner  with  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  necessarily  upset,  to  some  extent,  the  normal  activities  of  the 
State  armories.  The  fact  that  the  extraordinary  task  of  handfing  the  thousands 
of  individuals  who  filed  claims  for  benefits  during  the  first  week  in  January  was 
performed  in  an  efficient  and  orderly  manner  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  displayed,  not  only  by  the  Adjutant-General 
and  his  staff,  but  also  by  the  State  armorers  and  their  assistants  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Acknowledgement  should  also  be  made  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  Com- 
mission by  local  authorities  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  and  of  the  sjonpathetic 
cooperation  received  from  the  individual  police  officers  assigned  to  maintain 
order  in  the  various  armories  and  other  temporary  quarters  during  the 
emergency  period. 

Following  is  a  fist  of  cities  and  towns  where  armories  were  used: 

Attleboro  Chelsea 

Boston:  Fall  River 

East  Boston  Airport  Fitchburg 

Commonwealth  Armory  Gloucester 

Irvington  Street  Armory  Greenfield 

East  Newton  Street  Armory  Holyoke 

Charlestown  Armory  Lawrence 

Brockton  Lowell 

Cambridge  Maiden 
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Marlborough 
Milford 
New  Bedford 
Newton 
North  Adams 
Northampton 
Pittsfield 
Plymouth 


Quincy 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Westfield 

Woburn 

Worcester 


In  addition,  the  following  public  buildings  were  used: 
Athol,  Memorial  Building;  Revere,  City  Hall;  Webster,  Memorial  Building. 

The  temporary  quarters  established  in  the  armories,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1937,  were  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  claim  load  had  diminished  to  such 
proportions  that  it  could  be  handled  in  the  permanent  offices  for  the  respective 
cities  and  towns.  (The  establishment  of  the  expanded  system  of  permanent 
public  employment  offices  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  a  separate  section  of  this 
report,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Employment  Offices.) 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  filing  of  claims  for  benefits  in  certain  towns  located 
at  some  distance  from  the  nearest  permanent  or  temporary  employment  office, 
an  itinerant  service  was  established,  by  means  of  which  representatives  of  the 
Commission  were  available  on  a  stated  day  of  the  week  in  each  town  for  th^ 
purpose  of  accepting  claims  for  benefits,  interviewing  claimants,  and  obtaining 
the  required  signatures  to  benefit  authorization  cards.  By  this  means,  thou- 
sands of  claimants  were  saved  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  travelling  a 
considerable  distance  to  visit  the  nearest  employment  oflSce. 

The  following  towns  are  served  by  itinerant  service  from  the  nearest  employ- 
ment office: 


Employment 
Office 

Itinerant  Point 

Employment 
Office 

Itinerant  Poin 

Athol 

Orange 

North  Adams 

Adams 

Barre 

Gilbertville 

Northampton 

Huntington 

Attleboro 

Mansfield 

Pittsfield 

Great  Barrington 

Fitchburg 

Gardner 

Plymouth 

Middleborough 

Winchendon 
Ayer 

Salem 

Danvers 

Pepperell 
Clinton 

Springfield 

Ludlow 
Palmer 
Westfield 

Gloucester 

Essex 

Ware 

Manchester 

Warren 

Rockport 

Webster 

Southbridge 

Marlborough 

Framingham 

Charlton 

Maynard 

Oxford 
Douglas 

Milford 

Medway 

Franklin 
Uxbridge 
Whitinsville 

Worcester 

West  Brookiield 

Spencer 

Leicester 

Newburyport 

Amesbury 

Rochdale 

Westborough 

Ipswich 

Farnumsville 

Personnel  : 

Having  determined  the  location  of  additional  employment  offices  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Commission's  next  task  was  to  obtain  the  necessary 
personnel  to  staff  such  offices  and  to  provide  for  the  additional  personnel  which 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  Central  Office  functions  in  connection  with 
claims  for  benefits. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Social  Security  Board  for  the  additional 
budget  made  necessary  by  the  suddenly  increased  prospective  demands  upon 
the  organization,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Executive  Secretary,  the  Director 
and  Assistant  Director  of  Claims,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Commission 
to  journey  to  Washington  late  in  December  to  present  figures  in  support  of  the 
revised  requirements.    As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  approval  was  obtained 
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for  the  hiring  of  further  additional  employees,  on  a  temporary  basis,  until  it 
could  be  more  definitely  determined  what  the  normal  demands  upon  each 
office  would  probably  be.  (Details  regarding  increases  in  personnel  during  the 
year  under  review  are  presented  later  in  this  report.     See  Page  22.) 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commission  had  decided  to  use  for  the  maintenance  of 
claim  records  and  for  the  authorization  and  payment  of  benefits,  tabulating 
equipment  of  the  same  type  as  that  already  in  use  in  the  recording  of  wage 
credits,  and  the  requisitions  for  the  necessary  tabulating  cards  and  other  forms, 
as  well  as  for  the  renting  of  equipment,  had  been  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  Forms  and  procedures  for  the  handling  of  claims  had  been 
worked  out  and  submitted  to  the  Social  Security  Board  for  approval  and  had 
been  revised  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions. 

Following  authorization  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  new  employees  engaged 
for  claim  work  in  local  offices  were  taken  on  in  the  latter  part  of  December 
1937,  and  an  intensive  training  program  was  immediately  initiated  with  a  view 
to  familiarizing  them  with  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  instiTicting  them  in 
their  duties  in  dealing  with  claimants  in  local  offices.  The  training  consisted 
of  a  series  of  lectures  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Law  and  the  distribution  of  notebook  material,  supplemented  by  group 
discussions  of  procedures,  computations  of  benefits,  determination  of  eligibility, 
etc. 

In  addition  to  the  temporary  employees  specifically  engaged  for  that  work, 
there  was  available  for  assistance  on  claims,  a  large  part  of  the  employment 
service  personnel,  placement  activities  having  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
order  to  free  such  employees  for  unemployment  compensation  work.  Since 
placement  opportunities  were  then  restricted  because  of  the  current  business  re- 
cession, it  was  decided  that,  for  the  time  being,  employment  service  personnel 
should  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  work  on  claims.  This  reduced  the 
number  of  additional  temporary  employees  needed  to  take  care  of  the  peak 
load  on  claims. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  load  for  each  employment  office,  employees 
were  assigned  to  the  various  locations  and  suppfies  were  distributed  to  the 
armories  during  the  last  few  days  of  December.  All  regular  employment  offices 
and  all  temporary  offices  located  in  armories  were  in  readiness  for  the  taking  of 
claims  beginning  January  3,  1938. 

(Space  .• 

It  had  been  realized  that  a  certain  amount  of  temporary  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  space  would  be  needed  in  the  Central  Office  to  take  care  of  the  "peak 
load"  which  was  expected  in  January,  1938.  However,  as  stated  above,  it  began 
to  be  apparent  late  in  1937  that  all  previous  estimates  must  be  tripled  in  view 
of  the  business  recession.  All  available  floors  in  the  new  building  at  1  State 
Street,  Boston,  were  soon  taken  up.  Notwithstanding  the  acquisition  of  such 
additional  space,  the  handicap  of  crowding  manifested  itself  immediately  after 
claims  began  to  flow  in.  Double  and  triple  shifts  of  workers  had  been  employed 
in  the  wage  recording  section  during  the  latter  part  of  1937  in  an  effort  to  mini- 
mize equipment  costs  and  space,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  necessary  records 
prior  to  January  1st.  These  measures  were  also  appfied  to  the  processing  of 
claims  in  order  that  the  Commission  might  not  be  left  with  a  surplus  of  equip- 
ment and  floor  space  on  its  hands  when  the  claim  load  should  have  subsided  to 
normal 

Notwithstanding  double  and  triple  shifts  of  workers  throughout  the  first 
three  months  of  claims  processing,  however,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
during  that  period  that  the  emergency  might  continue  for  several  months 
and  that  the  only  way  to  operate  the  benefits  department  efficiently  and  to  clear 
up  the  tremendous  back-log  of  irregular  and  delayed  claims  which  had  ac- 
cumulated would  be  to  transfer  that  department  to  some  other  building  where 
more  space  could  be  obtained.  In  April,  1938,  all  equipment  and  personnel 
of  the  wage  recording,  claims  processing,  and  check-writing  sections  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  Harbor  Building  at  470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  where  27,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space  was  immediately  taken  up.  A  few  months  later, 
further  space  for  housing  claim  record  files  was  obtained  on  the  10th  floor  of 
that  building,  consisting  of  7,000  square  feet. 

That  the  back-log  of  claims  began  almost  immediately  to  be  cut  down,  not- 
withstanding that  employment  conditions  were  such  that  the  weekly  total  of 
claims  filed  was  still  far  in  excess  of  estimated  normal,  was  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  effect  of  providing  more  nearly  adequate  space  for  handhng  the  work. 

Procedures: 

Procedures  for  processing  claims,  being  dependent  in  large  measure  on  the  type 
of  equipment  used  to  process  them,  could  not  be  formulated  until  a  decision 
had  been  reached  as  to  the  type  of  equipment  to  be  employed.  The  Commis- 
sion voted  in  November,  1937,  after  an  investigation  had  been  made  of  the 
various  methods  available,  to  use  for  processing  claims  and  writing  checks  the 
type  of  equipment  already  in  use  for  recording  wages,  i.e.,  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation,  and  the  representatives  of  that  company 
assumed  responsibihty  for  working  out  the  required  procedures  and  assisted 
in  putting  them  into  operation. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Commission 
also  had  the  assistance  of  a  consulting  accountant  from  Washington,  who 
worked  with  members  of  its  staff  in  drawing  up  new  procedures  and  improving 
those  already  in  use.  All  procedures  are  constantly  being  studied  and  revised 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  claims  are 
processed. 

Processing  of  Claims  Received  During  "Emergency"  Period 
(First  Week  in  January,  1938) : 

In  anticipation  of  crowded  conditions,  even  in  the  armories,  during  the  first 
few  days  following  the  opening  of  the  temporary  offices  on  January  3,  1938,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  distributing  pre-dated  claim  forms  together  with 
return  envelopes  to  all  who  reported  and  who  might  possibly  have  a  valid  claim. 
The  Commission's  staff  had  been  instructed  to  sift  out  individuals  who  obviously 
would  have  no  benefit  rights,  on  the  basis  of  their  answers  to  three  elementary 
questions  designed  to  discover  whether  the  individual  was  currently  un- 
employed, whether  he  worked  during  any  part  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
year  1937,  and  if  so,  whether  his  employer  might  have  been  subject  to  the 
Massachusetts  Law.  In  all  cases  where,  notwithstanding  obvious  ineligibility,  the 
individual  insisted  that  he  wished  to  file  a  claim,  the  local  office  employees  were 
instructed  to  permit  him  to  do  so. 

Along  with  the  claim  forms  and  return  envelopes,  claimants  were  given 
printed  instructions  for  filfing  out  the  claim  and  returning  it  by  mail  to  the  em- 
ployment office.  As  soon  as  these  claims  were  received  in  the  employment 
offices  they  were  listed  and  forwarded  to  Boston. 

Upon  receipt  in  the  Central  Office,  the  claim  was  processed  and  a  tabula- 
tion of  benefit  credits  showing  the  weekly  benefit  amount  and  the  number  of 
weeks  available  was  mailed  to  the  local  office,  along  with  a  benefit  authorization 
card  for  the  first  compensable  week. 

The  claimant  was  then  called  in  for  an  interview,  informed  of  his  benefit 
rights,  and  handed  the  benefit  authorization  card  for  his  first  compensable 
week  (i.e.,  the  fourth  week  of  unemployment)  with  instructions  to  execute  it 
and  mail  it  to  the  Central  Office  immediately  following  such  fourth  week  if  he 
had  remained  continuously  eligible  for  benefits  during  the  entire  period. 

Benefits  for  the  first  compensable  week  in  the  year  1938  (the  week  ending 
January  29)  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  benefit  authorization  card  mailed  in 
direct  by  the  claimant  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  outlined  above.  For 
all  subsequent  weeks,  the  benefit  authorization  card  was  required  to  be  signed 
in  the  local  office  and  witnessed  by  a  representative  of  the  Commission. 
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During  the  week  ending  February  5,  1938,  the  number  of  checks  paid  was 
57,637,  and  the  aggregate  amount  disbursed  was  $582,835,  an  average  amount  of 
$10.11  per  check. 

Certification  and  Transfer  of  Benefit  Checks  to  State  Treasurer: 

Section  39  of  Chapter  151A  provides  that  all  disbursements  from  the  Fund 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer,  as  treasurer  and  custodian  of  the  Firnd, 
"upon  vouchers  duly  drawn  as  the  conamission  shall  prescribe."  In  conformity 
with  this  provision,  it  was  arranged  between  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Com- 
mission that  benefit  checks  should  be  addressed  and  prepared  for  signature  and 
should  then  be  turned  over  to  a  representative  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  signa- 
ture and  mailing,  along  with  a  covering  check  register  duly  certified  by  a 
representative  of  the  Commission. 

Pursuant  to  this  arrangement,  the  Treasury  Unit  was  set  up  at  1  State 
Street  in  January,  1938,  most  of  its  personnel  reporting  for  duty  the  week 
beginning  January  17,  1938. 

In  order  to  establish  a  bank  account  against  which  benefit  checks  could  be 
drawn,  $5,000,000  was  requisitioned  from  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Further  transfers  amounting  to  $22,000,000  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
which,  together  with  cancelled  checks  and  refunds  by  claimants  totalling 
$122,216,  brought  the  total  deposits  to  $27,122,616.  After  payments  aggregat- 
ing $25,441,141  (represented  by  2,393,388  checks),  there  was  a  balance  of 
$1,681,475  in  bank  at  November  30,  1938.  The  distribution  of  these  payments 
is  summarized  in  the  tables  presented  later  in  this  report. 

Status  Determinations 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  (December  1,  1937),  there  were  18,838 
employers  registered  as  subject  to  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Law.    These  included  the  following: 

a.  Employers  of  eight  or  more  individuals,  in  employment  covered  by  the 
Law,  on  at  least  one  day  in  each  of  twenty  different  weeks  in  a  calendar  year, 

b.  Employers  subject  to  Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  and 

c.  Employers  electing  to  become  subject  to  the  Law. 

During  the  year  under  review  5,035  additional  employers  were  determined 
subject  to  the  Law,  while  2,252  employers  previously  held  subject  to  the  Law 
were  determined,  upon  review,  to  be  not  subject  thereto.  Liability  to  file  re- 
ports was  suspended  in  the  case  of  1,475  employers  who  had  ceased  operations, 
and  was  revived  in  the  case  of  62  employers,  previously  excused  from  filing,  who 
had  resumed  operations. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were  21,621  employers  registered  as  sub- 
ject to  the  Law.  In  addition,  the  Status  Department  had  investigated  during 
the  year  the  employment  record  of  12,531  other  employers  whose  employment 
record  was  found  insufficient  to  render  them  subject  to  the  Law. 

Redeterminations  were  made  with  respect  to  the  status  of  many  other  em- 
ployers, whose  previous  non-subject  determination  was  confirmed. 

The  field  investigation  section  made  42,146  calls  during  the  fiscal  year,  for  the 
purposes  of  obtaining  employer  status  reports,  contribution  reports  and  wage 
records  required  by  the  Commission.  Subpoenas  were  served  on  916  employers 
who  had  failed  to  comply  with  repeated  requests  for  reports.  It  was  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  field  investigator  to  visit  the  employer's  establishment  two  or 
three  times  before  complete  information  could  be  obtained.  In  all,  27,134  cases 
were  completed  during  the  year. 

Among  the  5,035  employers  declared  subject  to  the  Law  during  the  year  un- 
der review  were  76  employers  not  otherwise  liable  who  became  subject  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  election  in  accordance  with  Section  1  B  of  Chapter  151A. 

As  of  January  1,  1939,  thousands  of  employers  of  from  four  to  seven  in- 
dividuals in  covered  employment  in  Massachusetts  would  become  subject  to  the 
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Law,  under  the  amendment  to  Section  lA  of  Chapter  151  A.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal tasks  confronting  the  Commission  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  that  of 
contacting  these  small  employing  units  which  had  been  brought  under  the  Law 
through  the  above-mentionel  amendment,  in  order  that  they  might  be  advised 
of  their  liability  to  file  reports  and  pay  contributions  beginning  with  the  year 
1939.  The  work  of  obtaining  current  employment  records  from  employers  who 
had  filed  statements  during  the  past  three  years  was  started  during  the  fiscal 
year  under  review,  and  many  of  these  employers  had  already  been  declared 
subject  to  the  Law  as  of  January  1,  1939,  on  the  basis  of  their  employment 
record  for  the  year  1938. 


Contributions 

As  prescribed  in  Section  3  of  Chapter  151A  contributions  from  employers  sub- 
ject to  the  Massachusetts  Law  are  payable  at  the  following  percentages  of  total 
payrolls : 

Years 1936  1937  1938  and  thereafter 

Per  cent   9%  1.8%  2.7% 

Under  Section  4  of  Chapter  151A,  as  amended,  employee  contributions  (which 
began  in  the  year  1937),  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  1%  on  annual  earnings  up  to 
$2500.  However,  under  Chapter  470  of  the  Acts  of  1938,  the  provisions  requir- 
ing employee  contributions  were  suspended  for  one  year  beginning  July  1,  1938. 

Contributions  collected  between  December  1,  1937,  and  November  30,  1938, 
together  with  interest  penalties  thereon,  less  refunds  and  interest  paid,  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Applicable  to  Amount  of  Contributions  Interest  Total 

Calender  Year  Employer                    Employee  Penalties  Collections 

1936  ...  $       102,056.22              $  $   7,428.30  $       109,484.52 

1937  .          .          .  7,044,286.57                3,075,696.47  14,841.82  10,134,824.86 

1938  .          .          .  23,561,130.65                5,624,283.03  4,979.82  29,190,393.50 


$30,707,473.44              $8,699,979.50              $27,249.94 
Total    Collections     (net)  $39,434,702.88 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tabulation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  amounts  collected  for  the  calendar  year  1937  represented  largely  contribu- 
tions paid  on  or  before  the  due  date  thereof,  in  December,  1937,  and  January, 
1938.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amounts  reported  for  the  year  1938  relate  only  to 
the  first  three  quarters  of  that  year,  since  contributions  for  the  last  quarter 
were  not  due  until  January,  1939. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  industries  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
indicated  by  the  following  tabulation  which  shows  the  ratio  of  contributions 
received  from  employers  in  the  respective  industrial  groups  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year  1938  to  the  total  employer  contributions  for  the  entire 
state : 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Mining    and    quarrying  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .08H 

Construction  ............  2.335 

Manufacturing: 

Food                 4.098 

Textiles 8.479 

Clothing 3.104 

Paper               3.110 

Printing   and    Publishing 3.679 

Leather   and   its   manufactures    (shoes,    etc.) 5.768 

Iron    and    steel    products 3.795 

Electrical    machinery,    radios,    etc 3.145 

Other    machinery              ......                             .          .  3.869 

Miscellaneous           ...........  10.399 

Total    Manufacturing 49.446 
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Transportation: 

Railways    (other   than   street) 
Other    transportation    and    storage 

Total     Transportation 
Communication                .          .          .          . 
Utilities 


Wholesale  trade: 

Wholesale  merchants    and    distributors 
Wholesale  distributors    other    than    above 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  combined 

(any    commodity    other    than    bakery) 


Total  Wholesale  Trade 

Retail    trade           .         .  .  . 

Finance          .         .         .  .  . 

Insurance                .         .  .  . 

Real   Estate            .         .  .  . 

Administrative  offices 

Service           .         .         .  .  . 

Professions              .          .  .  . 

Miscellaneous         .         .  .  . 


3.163 
4.074 


4.611 
4.309 


2,238 


7,237 
2.572 
2.349 


11.158 

10.476 

1.946 

3.531 

.915 

.672 

6.493 

.577 

.205 


Total 


100.00% 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  basis  of  total  payrolls  (as  represented  by  em- 
ployer contributions),  manufacturing  represents  49.446%  of  the  total  of  covered 
industries  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  textiles  and  leather  manufactures  (prin- 
cipally shoes)  are  the  largest  groups  within  the  manufacturing  classification. 

Claims  for  Benefits  Received  During  the  Fiscal.  Year 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  it  was  necessary  in  December,  1937  to 
revise  all  estimates  of  the  probable  claim  load  at  January  1,  1938,  because 
of  the  drastic  recession  in  employment  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
1937.  It  then  became  evident  that  instead  of  planning  for  the  40,000  claims 
which  had  previously  been  used  as  an  estimated  basis,  the  Cormnission  would 
probably  have  to  take  care  of  approximately  130,000  claims  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year.  That  the  latter  estimate  was  correct  is  borne  out  by  the  num- 
ber of  claims  actually  filed  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  January. 

There  is  presented  below  a  chart  (Chart  I)  showing  the  number  of  claims 
filed,  week  by  week,  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1938,  to  November  30, 
1938. 

Chart  I 


CLAIMS      FOR     BENEFITS 

FILED   BETWEEN     JANUARY    1    AND     NOVEMBER     30,  1938 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  individuals  filing  claims  diminished  rapidly 
during  February  and  from  then  on  fluctuated  weekly  between  8,000  and  12,000 
until  July.  A  further  downward  trend  occurred  during  July  and  August,  the  low 
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point  being  reached  in  the  week  ending  August  13,  1938,  when  only  6,183  claims 
were  filed.  Between  that  date  and  September  30,  there  was  but  one  week  in 
which  claims  exceeded  7,500,  the  week  following  Labor  Day  hohday.  However, 
beginning  with  the  week  ending  September  30,  the  number  of  claims  received 
fluctuated  between  7,479  and  9,874,  reaching  the  latter  figure  during  the  week 
ending  November  2.  Another  downward  trend  then  appeared  which  was  main- 
tained until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  claims  for  the  final  week  aggregating 
only  6,833. 

In  interpreting  the  accompanying  chart,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
thousands  of  individuals  filed  more  than  one  claim  during  the  year.  In  sections 
where  plants  were  being  operated  on  a  "stagger  system"  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  same  individual  to  have  filed  ten  or  more  claims  for  successive  periods 
of  unemployment  during  the  year.  A  claim  filed  by  an  individual  who  has  al- 
ready filed  a  previous  claim  during  the  benefit  year  but  has  not  yet  served  his 
waiting  period  is  referred  to  as  a  "reregistration";  a  claim  filed  after  the  waiting 
period  for  the  current  benefit  year  has  already  been  served  is  referred  to  as  an 
"additional  claim." 

The  total  number  of  original  claims,  reregistrations  and  additional  claims  filed 
during  the  eleven  months  under  review  was  608,861. 

Many  of  these  claims  were  obviously  invalid,  since  the  employment  record  in- 
dicated in  the  claim  included  no  "covered"  employment.  However,  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  accept  such  claims  whenever  individuals  insisted  upon  filing 
them  after  having  been  informed  of  their  ineligibility,  and  then  formally  to  dis- 
allow the  claim. 

Thousands  of  other  claims  received,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  1938,  were 
found  upon  investigation  to  be  invaUd  because  the  claimant  either  had  not 
earned  the  minimum  amount  of  wages  ($160)  or  had  not  worked  in  at  least  two 
quarters,  as  required  under  Section  15  (a)  of  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law. 

Of  the  claimants  having  valid  claims,  thousands  returned  to  work  without 
having  completed  the  statutory  waiting  period  (three  consecutive  weeks  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1938  and  two  consecutive  weeks  beginning  July  1,  1938). 
The  stagger  system  of  employment  in  effect  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries resulted  in  the  filing  of  claims  for  benefits  by  many  claimants  whose  un- 
employment was  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  render  them  eligible  for  benefits. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  claims  received  in  each  employment  office  during 
the  fiscal  year,  original  claims,  and  reregistrations  and  additional  claims,  and  the 
ratios  of  the  numbers  for  each  office  to  the  totals. 

The  City  of  Boston  is  served  by  five  separate  employment  offices,  the  claims 
taken  therein  being  summarized  as  follows: 


Reregistrations 

and  Additional 

Original  Claims 

Claims 

Tota 

/  Claims 

%of 

%of 

%of 

State 

State 

State 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Central    Office      . 

12,707 

2.95 

4,849 

2.72 

17,556 

2.88 

Dudley    Street      . 

14,477 

3.36 

4,211 

2.36 

18,688 

3.07 

Fields    Corner 

10,192 

2.37 

3,732 

2.09 

13,924 

2.29 

Forest    Hills 

7,594 

1.76 

2,532 

1.42 

10,126 

1.66 

Intown    Office 

16,529 

3.84 

3,505 

1.97 

20,034 

3.29 

61,499      14.28      18,829      10.56      80,328      13.19 

As  indicated  in  Table  I,  the  city  other  than  Boston  showing  the  largest  claim 
load  was  Lawrence,  where  more  than  10%  of  the  total  claims  were  taken. 
Being  a  textile  manufacturing  center,  Lawrence  showed  the  effect  of  the  "in- 
and-out"  employment  experience  prevalent  in  that  industry.  Nearly  as  many 
reregistrations  and  additional  claims  were  taken  as  original  claims  and  almost 
twice  as  many  were  taken  in  Lawrence  as  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Many  of 
these  reregistrations  represented  repeated  attempts  to  establish  eligibility  by 
individuals  who  never  completed  a  waiting  period  and,  accordingly,  never  drew 
any  benefits.  (It  will  be  noted  that  while  10.44%  of  the  total  claims  (originals, 
reregistrations  and  additional  claims)  were  taken  in  Lawrence,  only  7.65%  of 
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the  total  checks  issued  and  7.31%  of  the  amount  paid  went  to  claimants  j&ling 
through  that  office  (see  Table  II,  p.  13).)  Similar  experience  is  indicated  in 
North  Adams,  where  the  number  of  reregistrations  almost  equalled  the  original 
claims.  Here  again  the  total  number  of  claims  taken  was  out  of  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  benefits  actually  paid.  North  Adams  had  2.39%  of  the  claim 
load,  but  only  1.49%  of  the  benefit  payments.  It  will  be  realized  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  covered  workers  served  by  the  North  Adams  office  are  also 
employed  in  the  textile  manufacturing  industry.  To  a  lesser  degree,  this  ex- 
perience is  shared  by  the  other  textile  centres,  such  as  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River,  and  the  shoe  manufacturing  centers,  Lynn,  Haverhill  and  Brockton, 
where  the  presence  of  other  industries  tends  to  diminish  the  ratio  of  reregistra- 
tions plus  additional  claims  to  original  claims. 


Table  I. — Claims  Received  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
November  30,  1938 


Reregistrat 

ions  and 

Office  Where  Claim 

Original  Claims 

Additional  Claims 

Total  Claims 

Was  Filed 

Number 

%of 
Total 

Number 

%of 
Total 

Number 

%of 

No. 

Location 

Total 

State  Totals      . 

430,664 

100.% 

178,197 

100.% 

608,861 

100.% 

14 

Lawrence 

32,200 

7.47 

31,348 

17.59 

63,548 

10.44 

8 

Worcester 

28,373 

6.59 

7,400 

4.15 

35,773 

5.87 

41 

New  Bedford    . 

26,481 

6.15 

7,348 

4.12 

33,829 

5.56 

5 

Springfield 

24,059 

5.59 

8,171 

4.59 

32,230 

5.29 

13 

Lowell      .... 

21,346 

4.96 

9,550 

5.36 

30,896 

5.07 

38 

Fall  River 

18,521 

4.30 

6,842 

3.84 

25,363 

4.17 

36 

Brockton 

13,648 

3.17 

7,639 

4.29 

21,287 

3.50 

24 

Boston — Intown 

16,529 

3.84 

3,505 

1.97 

20,034 

3.29 

17 

Lynn        .... 

13,774 

3.20 

5,5.39 

3.11 

19,313 

3.17 

11 

Fitchburg 

14,146 

3.28 

4,729 

2.65 

18,875 

3.10 

21 

Boston — Dudlej'  Street 

14,477 

3.36 

4,211 

2.36 

18,688 

3.07 

20 

Boston — Central 

12,707 

2.95 

4,849 

2,  72 

17,556 

2.88 

15 

Haverhill 

9,035 

2.10 

7,132 

4.00 

16,167 

2.65 

27 

Cambridge 

12,309 

2.86 

3,140 

1.76 

15,449 

2.54 

28 

Maiden    .... 

11,195 

2.60 

4,015 

2.25 

15,210 

2.50 

19 

Salem       .... 

11,559 

2.68 

3,349 

1.88 

14.908 

2.45 

3 

North  Adams   . 

7,327 

1.70 

7,214 

4.05 

14,541 

2.39 

22 

Boston — Fields  Corner 

10,192 

2.37 

3,732 

2.09 

13,924 

2.29 

33 

Marlborough     . 

9,136 

2.12 

4,725 

2.65 

13,861 

2.28 

9 

Milford    .... 

9,252 

2.15 

2,448 

1.37 

11,700 

1.92 

7 

Holyoke 

7,607 

1.77 

4,024 

2.26 

11,631 

1.91 

10 

Webster 

8,909 

2.07 

2,300 

1.29 

11,209 

1.84 

35 

Quincy     .... 

7,838 

1.82 

3,029 

1.70 

10,867 

1.78 

30 

Somerville 

8,050 

1.86 

2,403 

1.35 

10,453 

1.72 

23 

Boston — Forest  Hills 

7,594 

1.76 

2,532 

1.42 

10,126 

1.66 

4 

Pittsfield 

7,798 

1.81 

2,205 

1.24 

10,003 

1.64 

6 

Chicopee 

6,227 

1.45 

2,284 

1.28 

8,511 

1.40 

40 

Taunton 

5,415 

1.26 

3,113 

1.75 

8,528 

1.40 

1 

Northampton   . 

5,605 

1.30 

2,165 

1.22 

7,770 

1.28 

34 

Newton    .... 

5,889 

1.37 

1,537 

.86 

7,426 

1.22 

32 

Waltham 

4,995 

1.16 

1,859 

1.04 

6,854 

1.13 

25 

Chelsea    .... 

4,463 

1.04 

1,919 

1.08 

6,382 

1.05 

29 

Medford 

4,424 

1.03 

1,442 

.80 

5,866 

.96 

16 

Newburyport    . 

3,980 

.92 

1,689 

.95 

5,669 

.93 

39 

Attleboro 

4,358 

1.01 

1,034 

.58 

5,392 

.89 

26 

Revere     .... 

3,715 

.86 

1,667 

.94 

5,382 

.88 

37 

Norwood 

3,428 

.79 

1,435 

.81 

4,863 

.80 

31 

Woburn 

3,426 

.80 

1,120 

.63 

4,546 

.75 

2 

Greenfield 

2,961 

.69 

1,444 

.81 

4,405 

.72 

42 

Plymouth 

2,817 

.65 

835 

.47 

3,652 

.60 

12 

Athol        .... 

2,827 

.66 

561 

.32 

3,388 

.56 

18 

Gloucester 

1,688 

.39 

639 

..36 

2,327 

.38 

43 

Barnstable — Hyannis 

384 

.09 

75 

.04 

459 

.07 

Benefit  Payments  During  the  Fiscal  Year 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  30,  1938,-2,393,388  benefit  checks  of 
an  aggregate  amount  of  $25,441,141  were  issued  to  unemployed  individuals. 

Table  II  shows  the  total  number  of  checks  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  bene- 
fits distributed  to  each  employment  office  area. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  city  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  checks  and 
the  largest  aggregate  amount  of  benefits  was  Boston,  where  there  are  five  em- 
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ployment  offices.    The  total  payments  for  the  year  on  claims  filed  therein,  as 
shown  in  Table  II,  are  summarized  as  follows : 


Central  Office 
Dudley   Street 
Fields  Corner 
Forest  Hills     . 
Intown   Office 


Number  of 
Checks 
.  64,466 
.  70,365 
.  57,157 
.  44,997 
.  87,023 


Total 
Amount 
642,769 
738,582 
626,787 
512,950 
917,898 


%  of 
State 
Total 
2.53 
2.90 
2.46 
2.02 
3.61 


324,008        $3,438,986        13.52 


The  employment  office  area  receiving  the  largest  aggregate  amount  of  benefits 
was  that  served  by  the  Worcester  office,  with  Lawrence  second  and  Springfield 
third.  However,  it  will  also  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  largest  number  of 
checks  disbursed  (other  than  in  Boston)  went  to  the  area  served  by  the  Law- 
rence office,  where  the  average  benefit  check  (see  Table  III)  was  $1.64  less 
than  the  average  for  the  Worcester  area.  Other  areas  showing  benefit  disburse- 
ments in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  were  New  Bedford  and  Lowell. 

Table  II. — Number  of  Benefit  Checks  and  Total  Amount  Disbursed  By 
Employment  Office  Areas  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  November  30,  1938 


Office  Where  Claim 

Was  Filed 

%of 
Total 

Total 

%of 
Total 

~ — ' • IN  UHiDer  oi 

No.               Location                                                   Checks 

Amount 

Total  for  Year 2,393,388 

100.00% 

S25,441,141 

100.00% 

8     Worcester    ..... 

170,424 

7.12 

2,009,180 

7.90 

14     Lawrence     . 

183,119 

7.65 

1,858,821 

7.31 

5     Springfield  . 

148,787 

6.22 

1,720,665 

6.76 

41     New  Bedford 

154,835 

6.47 

1,450,659 

5.70 

13     Lowell 

120,130 

5.02 

1,159,645 

4.56 

24     Boston — Intown  . 

87,023 

3.64 

917,898 

3.61 

17     Lynn 

81,052 

3.39 

893,637 

3.51 

38     Fall  River   . 

90,915 

3.80 

797,288 

3.13 

11     Fitchburg    . 

76,618 

3.20 

783,832 

3.08 

21     Boston — Dudley  Street 

70,365 

2.94 

738,582 

2.90 

27     Cambridge 

67,442 

2.82 

726,207 

2.85 

19     Salem 

62,814 

2.62 

688,644 

2.71 

28     Maiden 

60,997 

2.55 

663,197 

2.61 

20     Boston — Central 

64,466 

2.69 

642,769 

2.53 

22     Boston — Fields  Corner 

57,157 

2.39 

626,787 

2.46 

4     Pittsfield      . 

51,763 

2.16 

620,010 

2.44 

36     Brockton     . 

58,858 

2.46 

618,663 

2.43 

9     Milford 

51,334 

2.14 

593,021 

2.33 

7     Holyoke       . 

52,323 

2.19 

527,795 

2.07 

23     Boston— Forest  Hills 

44,997 

1.88 

512,950 

2.02 

10     Webster       . 

47,968 

2.00 

510,404 

2.01 

6     Chicopee 

43,406 

1.81 

506,688 

1.99 

33     Marlborough 

46,364 

1.94 

498,131 

1.96 

35     Quincy 

38,601 

1.61 

446,922 

1.76 

30     Somerville  . 

40,257 

1.68 

440,222 

1.73 

15     Haverhill     . 

38,727 

1.62 

381,584 

1.50 

3     North  Adams 

38,744 

1.62 

379,653 

1.49 

34     Newton 

34,155 

1.43 

375,474 

1.47 

32     Waltham     . 

32,886 

1.37 

363,489 

1.43 

1     Northampton 

30,776 

1.29 

309,802 

1.22 

40     Taunton      . 

28,784 

1.20 

301,679 

1.19 

29     Medford      . 

23,867 

1.00 

268,920 

1.06 

31     Woburn 

20,933 

.87 

245,312 

.96 

39     Attleboro     . 

22,994 

.96 

243,889 

.96 

37     Norwood 

18,634 

.78 

217,618 

.85 

26     Revere 

19,904 

.83 

215,785 

.85 

25     Chelsea 

20,440 

.85 

206,787 

.81 

2     Greenfield   . 

18,009 

.75 

197,689 

.78 

16     Newburyport 

18,342 

.77 

182,922 

.72 

12     Athol 

12,954 

.54 

134,514 

.53 

42     Plymouth    . 

11,895 

.50 

132,064 

.52 

18     Gloucester  . 

6,594 

.28 

67.157 

.26 

43     Barnstable— Hyannis 

674 

.03 

7,094 

.03 

Other  States 22,025 

.92 

257,092 

1.01 
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The  average  benefit  check  for  the  entire  state  for  the  year  was  $10.63,  as 
indicated  in  Table  III.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the  area  showing 
the  highest  average  was  Pittsfield,  with  an  average  of  $11.98  for  the  year. 
Averages  in  excess  of  $11.50  are  shown  for  Worcester,  Woburn,  Norwood,  Chico- 
pee,  Quincy,  Springfield,  and  Milford.  As  the  table  shows,  the  area  showing 
the  lowest  average  was  that  served  by  the  Fall  River  oflEice,  where  the  figure  was 
only  $8.77.  Averages  below  $10  were  also  shown  for  the  areas  served  by  the 
following  offices:  New  Bedford,  Lowell,  North  Adams,  Haverhill,  Newbury- 
port  and  the  Central  Office  in  Boston. 

That  there  was  considerable  variation  in  averages  for  the  areas  served  by  the 
five  Boston  offices  is  reflected  in  the  following  figures  taken  from  Table  III. 


Average 
Check 

Central  Office $9.97 

Dudley   Street 10.50 

Fields  Corner 10.97 


Average 
Check 

Forest  Hills $11.40 

Intown  Office 10.55 


Table  III. — Total  Benefit  Checks  Paid  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 

November  30,  1938  and  Average  Amount  of  Check  For  Each 

Employ  merit  Office  District 


Office  Where  Claim 
Was  Filed 


No. 


Location 


Number 

of 
Checks 


Total 
Amount 


Average 
Amount 
of  check 


Total  for  Year 


4  Pittsfield 

8  Worcester 

31  Woburn 

37  Norwood 

6  Chicopee 

35  Quincy 

5  Springfield 

9  Milford 

23  Boston— Forest  Hills 

29  Medford 

42  Plymouth 

32  Waltham 

17  Lynn 
34  Newton 

2  Greenfield 

22  Boston — Fields  Corner 

19  Salem     . 

30  Somerville 
28  Maiden 

26  Revere  . 

27  Cambridge 

33  Marlborough 

10  Webster 

39  Attleboro 

24  Boston — Intown 

43  Hyannis 

36  Brockton 

21  Boston— Dudley  Street 

40  Taunton 

12  Athol      . 

11  Fitchburg 

18  Gloucester 

14  Lawrence 

25  Chelsea 

7  Holyoke 

1  Northampton 

20  Boston — Central      . 
16  Newburyport 

15  Haverhill 

3  North  Adams 

13  Lowell 

41  New  Bedford 

38  Fall  River 


2,393,388 

S25,441,141 

$10.63 

51,763 

620,010 

11.98 

170,424 

2,009,180 

11.79 

20,933 

245,312 

11.72 

18,634 

217,618 

11.68 

43,406 

506,688 

11.67 

38,601 

446,922 

11.58 

148,787 

1,720,665 

11.56 

51,334 

593,021 

11.55 

44,997 

512,950 

11.40 

23,867 

268,920 

11.27 

11,895 

132,064 

11.10 

32,886 

363,489 

11.05 

81,052 

893,637 

11.03 

34,155 

375,474 

10.99 

18,009 

197,689 

10.98 

57,157 

626,787 

10.97 

62,814 

688,644 

10.96 

40,257 

440,222 

10.94 

60,997 

663,197 

10.87 

19,940 

215,785 

10.82 

67,442 

726,207 

10.77 

46,364 

498,131 

10.74 

47,968 

510,404 

10.64 

22,994 

243,889 

10.61 

87,023 

917,898 

10.55 

674 

7.094 

10.53 

58,858 

618,663 

10.51 

70,365 

738,582 

10.50 

28,784 

301,679 

10.48 

12,954 

134,514 

10.38 

76,618 

783,832 

10.23 

6,594 

67,157 

10.18 

183,119 

1,858,821 

10.15 

20,440 

206,787 

10.12 

52,323 

527,795 

10.09 

30,776 

309,802 

10.07 

64,466 

642,769 

9.97 

18,342 

182,922 

9.97 

38,727 

381,584 

9.85 

38,744 

379,653 

9.80 

120,130 

1,159,645 

9.  65 

154,835 

1,450,659 

9.37 

90,915 

797,288 

8.77 

Other  States 


22,025 


257,092 


11.67 
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In  Table  IV  there  is  presented  an  analysis  by  denominations  of  the  checks  dis- 
bursed during  the  fiscal  year.  This  table  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the 
benefit  checks  issued  were  less  than  $11  in  amount,  which  would  indicate  (if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  average  number  of  benefit  checks  per  individual  was  the 
same  for  each  denomination)  that,  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  individuals 
receiving  benefits,  the  highest  quarterly  wage  since  January  1,  1937,  was  less 
than  $260.01. 

It  would  appear  from  the  table  (on  the  same  assumption)  that  the  largest 
number  of  claimants  had  received  between  $182.01  and  $208  in  wages  in  their 
most  productive  quarter  since  January  1,  1937,  since  the  $8  benefit  rate  is  ap- 
plicable to  that  range  of  "highest  quarter  earnings." 

The  $15  rate,  being  the  maximum,  applied  to  all  individuals  whose  highest 
quarter's  earnings  were  in  excess  of  $364.  It  will  be  noted  than  22.51%  of  the 
checks  went  to  individuals  in  that  group. 


Table  IV. — Analysis  of  Benefit  Checks  Disbursed,  hy  Denominations,  For 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  November  SO,  1938 


Denomination 


Number 
of  Checks 


%of 
Total 


$5 
6 

7 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
Miscellaneous* 

Total 


124,804 

5.21 

139,903 

5.85 

203,219 

8.49 

275,916 

11.53 

259,157 

10.83 

240,324 

10.04 

192,688 

8.05 

157,048 

6.56 

139,630 

5.83 

118,189 

4.94 

538,751 

22.51 

3,759 

.16 

2,393,388 

100.00 

♦Includes  lump  sum  payments,  payments  to  representatives  of  deceased  persons,  and  adjustments  and 
residue  checks  of  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $15. 


The  monthly  distribution  of  benefit  payments  during  the  year  under  review 
is  shown  in  Table  V,  and  a  distribution  by  weeks  is  presented  in  Chart  II. 


^S&si.<At"'-I 


Table  V. — Number,  Aggregate  Amount,  andf Average  Amount  of  Benefit 

Checks  Disbursed  Each  Month  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

November  30,  1938 


Month 


Number  of 
Checks 


Aggregate 
Amount 


Average  Check 
for  Month 


Total  for  Year 


January* 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


2,393,388 

$25,441,141 

$10.63 

803 

$          8,283 

$10.32 

277,158 

2,799,711 

10.10 

272,058 

2,864,288 

10.53 

208,782 

2,213,714 

10.60 

194,172 

2,084,835 

10.74 

267,319 

2,876,786 

10.76 

269,747 

2,925,859 

10.85 

342,039 

3,672,806 

10.74 

225,029 

2,412,000 

10.72 

176,887 

1,898,166 

10.73 

159,394 

1,684,693 

10.57 

*1  day  only,  January  31. 
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CHART  It 


Chart  II 

TOTAL    WEEKLY      BENEFITS       PAID     DURING    THE 
FISCAL     YEAR     ENDING    NOVEMBER    30,    1938. 
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As  the  table  and  chart  indicate,  payments  were  highest  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  notwithstanding  that  there  was  a  drastic  decrease  in  the 
number  of  claims  filed  during  those  months  as  compared  with  previous  months 
(see  Chart  I).  This  situation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  payments _  made 
during  July  and  August  related  largely  to  compensable  weeks  ending  in  the 
earlier  months  on  which  payment  had  been  delayed  because  of  a  back-log  of 
claims  awaiting  recomputation  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  a  "lag  quarter's" 
wage  record  not  available  at  the  time  the  claim  was  originally  filed.  After  the 
benefit  department  had  been  transferred  to  larger  quarters  at  470  Atlantic 
Avenue  and  reorganized,  this  back-log  of  recomputation  cases  was  rapidly  cut 
down,  until  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  a  more  nearly 
normal  load. 
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Unemployment  Trust  Fund 

Summary  of  Transactions  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  November  30,  1938 

As  indicated  in  the  following  summary  of  transactions  for  the  year,  there  was 
a  net  increase  of  $15,139,278.59  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  between 
December  1,  1937,  and  November  30,  1938. 

Balance  of  Fund,  December  1,  1937, $37,890,815.74 

Represented  by: 

Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  the  United 

States  Treasury       .        .        .        .        .   $37,116,870.66 
Unemployment     Compensation     Clearing 
Account 773,945.08 


$37,890,815.74 


Retrospective  adjustment  for  refunds  approved  but  not  paid 
at  Nov.  30,  1937 .  308.76 


$37,890,506.98 


Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year: 

Employer  contributions  (net)  .  .  .  $30,707,473.44 
Employee  contributions  (net)  .  .  .  8,699,979.50 
Interest  penalties  (net)           ....  27,249.94 

Interest  on  investments 1,023,409.47 


Total  Receipts  (net) $40,458,112.35 


$78,348,619.33 
Benefits  paid  (less  returns  and  refunds) 25,318,525.00 


Balance  of  Fund,  November  30,  1938,       ....        .   $53,030,094.33 

Represented  by: 

Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  the  United 

States  Treasury $51,240,280.13 

Unemployment     Compensation     Clearing 

Account 108,339.20 

Benefit  Payment  Account  ....        1,681,475.00 


$53,030,094.33 


The  total  net  receipts  for  account  of  the  Fund  from  employer  and  employee 
contributions  and  interest  penalties,  from  the  inception  of  the  Fund  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1938,  amounted  to  $77,008,339.20.  There  was  also  credited  to  the  ac- 
count in  the  United  States  Treasury  an  aggregate  amount  of  $1,340,280.13, 
representing  interest  earnings,  bringing  the  total  net  receipts  to  $78,348,619.33. 
After  payment  of  benefits  of  a  net  amount  of  $25,318,525.00,  there  was  a  bal- 
ance of  $53,030,094.33  in  the  Fund  at  November  30,  1938. 

The  amount  of  $1,023,409.47  credited  to  the  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  as 
interest  earned  is  in  accordance  with  the  advices  received  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  represents  the  proportionate  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund,  carried  by  the  Treasury  for  all  state  unemployment 
compensation  agencies,  which  was  allocated  to  the  Massachusetts  account.  Such 
Items  are  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act  (Section  904  (e))  to  be  credited 
to  the  accounts  of  the  individual  state  agencies  quarterly  on  March  31,  June  30, 
September  30,  and  December  31.    There  was  therefore  accrued  at  November  30, 
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1938,  a  further  amount  of  interest  earnings  between  October  1,  1938,  and  that 
date,  in  respect  of  earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1938,  which 
would  not  be  credited  by  the  Treasury  Department  until  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  item  of  interest  earnings,  explained  above,  the 
account  of  the  Fund  as  stated  herein  represents  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  employer  contributions  alone  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  ($30,707,473.44)  exceeded  benefit  disbursements  ($25,318,525.00) 
during  the  eleven  months  period  ending  November  30,  1938,  by  the  sum  of  $5,- 
388,948.44.  However,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  information  as  to  what  might  con- 
stitute a  "normal"  full  year's  draft  on  the  Fund,  no  conclusions  should  be  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  the  first  fiscal  year  during  which  benefits  were  payable. 
For  example,  the  claims  received  during  January,  1938,  represented  not  only 
individuals  recently  separated  from  employment  but  also  those  who  had  been 
separated  from  their  most  recent  employment  for  periods  varying  from  one 
week  to  several  months,  the  current  business  recession  having  prevented  their 
reemployment  prior  to  January  1938.  Accordingly,  benefit  payments  made  for 
unemployment  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1938  were  much  greater  than 
would  be  expected  in  any  "normal"  year.  On  the  other  hand,  an  offsetting  fac- 
tor existed  in  the  situation  at  January  1,  1938,  because  the  individuals  then 
claiming  benefits  had,  at  most,  only  four  quarters'  wage  credits  to  draw  on 
(since  January  1,  1937),  while  in  a  "normal"  year  many  of  the  individuals 
filing  claims  would  have  a  much  longer  wage  record  accumulated  and  would 
therefore  be  entitled  to  benefits  of  greater  duration  and  a  possibly  higher  benefit 
rate. 

Operating  Expenses  for  the  Calendar  Year  1938 

Under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  authorized,  upon  certification  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  to  pay  to  state  unemployment  compensation  agencies  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  (not  from  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund),  amounts 
which  the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  state  unemployment  compensation  law. 

In  order  to  be  certified  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  State  must  have 
an  unemployment  compensation  law  which  meets  certain  requirements  set  forth 
in  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Pursuant  to  such  provisions,  budgets  on  a  quarterly  basis  were  submitted 
by  the  Commission  and  grants  were  obtained  as  follows  for  the  calender  year 
1938: 

January — March  quarter $    699,393.57 

April— June   quarter 636,988.44 

July— September  quarter      ......  641,680.49 

October — December  quarter 664,684.56 

Total  Grants  for  the  Calendar  Year  1938    .        .        $2,642,747.06 

In  addition,  there  were  available  for  expenditures  during  the  calendar  year 
1938,  unused  allotments  (or  grants)  carried  over  from  the  calendar  year  1937, 
as  follows: 

From  July— September  quarter $  18,491.06 

From  October — December  quarter  ....  84,730.62 

Total $103,221.68 

I ■      ^■-  — ; 

The  total  amount  available  for  expenditures  during  the  calendar  year  1938 
was  therefore  $2,745,968.74,  the  sum  of  the  above-mentioned  items. 
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During  the  calendar  year  1938,  expenses  aggregating  $2,634,052.83  were 
charged  against  the  amounts  allotted  by  the  federal  government.  These  ex- 
penses are  summarized  as  follows,  under  the  classifications  set  up  by  the  Social 
Security  Board: 


Personal  Services 

Supplies 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Postage 

Travel 

Transportation  of  Things 

Printing  and  Binding  . 

Heat,  Light  and  Water 

Rent  of  Premises 

Rent  of  Equipment 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

Equipment    . 

Other  Expenses     . 


%of 

Amount 

Total 

$2,027,367.97 

76.97 

94,951.42 

3.60 

12,651.44 

.48 

138.22 

.01 

122,407.00 

4.65 

42,690.21 

1.62 

10,065.46 

.38 

48,236.02 

1.83 

6,124.71 

.23 

61,064.57 

2.32 

101,933.15 

3.87 

7,336.11 

.28 

82,029.74 

3.11 

17,056.81 

.65 

$2,634,052.83        100.00% 


After  the  foregoing  expenditures  had  been  deducted  from  the  amounts  al- 
lotted, there  was  an  imexpended  balance  of  $111,915.91  to  be  carried  forward 
to  the  year  1939. 

The  figures  shown  above  have  been  reported  on  a  calendar  year  basis  because 
of  the  fact  that  accounts  for  the  Social  Security  Board  are  required  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  basis  of  calendar  quarters.  Accordingly,  the  month  of  December 
1937,  falling  within  the  fiscal  year  under  review,  is  omitted  from  the  summary 
shown  above,  while  the  month  of  December  1938  (subsequent  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year)  has  been  included.  Since  expenditures  applicable  to  the  month  of 
December  1938  were  greatly  in  excess  of  those  applicable  to  the  month  of 
December  1937,  the  figures  shown  above  for  the  calender  year  1938  are  in 
excess  of  amounts  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1938. 

Interstate  Claims 

In  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  covered  workers  move  from  one  state 
to  another,  it  was  obvious  to  both  state  and  federal  authorities  that  reciprocal 
arrangements  between  states  would  have  to  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
individuals.  Prior  to  1938,  a  national  committee  of  the  Interstate  Conference 
of  Unemployment  Agencies  had  been  engaged  in  working  out  such  a  plan. 
Chairman  Emil  E.  Fuchs  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  served  on  this 
committee  as  vice-chairman  for  Region  I  (the  New  England  states). 

However,  no  definite  arrangements  had  been  worked  out  by  the  National 
Committee  by  January  1938,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  New  England  State 
agencies  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  enter  into  some  temporary  reciprocal 
arrangement  affecting  only  six  New  England  States,  under  which  they  might 
operate  pending  formulation  of  the  nationwide  plan. 

On  January  15,  1938,  a  conference  was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  representa- 
tives from  all  of  the  New  England  States  were  present.  As  a  result  of  that 
conference,  an  interstate  plan  for  the  payment  of  benefits  was  decided  upon 
by  the  six  states,  and  was  put  into  effect  immediately  thereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  national  committee  continued  its  endeavors  to  arrive  at 
a  plan  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  states,  and  a  plan  was  announced 
early  in  1938.  Massachusetts  accepted  the  national  plan  on  April  5,  1938,  but 
continued  working  under  the  New  England  compact  pending  the  receipt  of 
final  details  concerning  the  national  plan. 
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It  was  not  until  August  1938,  that  the  national  plan  was  put  into  effect  in 
local  employment  offices  in  Massachusetts.  Under  that  plan,  claimants  for 
benefits  may  file,  in  any  public  employment  office  in  any  state  subscribing 
thereto,  a  claim  for  benefits  based  upon  wage  credits  earned  in  the  state  where 
he  formerly  worked  and  may  report  at  such  employment  office  each  week  to 
file  his  continued  claims.  The  state  in  which  the  claims  are  so  filed  will  forward 
them  to  the  hable  state  for  processing,  determination,  and  payment. 

During  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1938,  the  Commission  had 
received  4,865  interstate  claims  against  Massachusetts  as  the  liable  state.  Most 
of  these  claims  originated  in  the  following  six  states: 


State 
Rhode  Island 
Cormecticut 
New  Hampshire 
Maine 
New  York 
Vermont 


Totals 
1,655 
759 
744 
622 
365 
218 

4,363 


The  balance  of  the  interstate  claims  received,  502,  came  from  the  following 


sources : 

Pennsylvania        86 

California 82 

Maryland 48 

Michigan 35 

North  Carohna 28 

New  Jersey 25 

Illinois 22 

Texas 20 

Florida 19 

Virginia       14 

Ohio    .     . 12 

Georgia 11 


District  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Louisiana 


10 
9 
9 
6 
6 
6 


South  Carolina 
Kentucky  .  . 
Utah  .  .  . 
Arizona  .  . 
Nevada  .  . 
Oklahoma  .  . 
Tennessee  .  . 
West  Virginia 
Colorado  .  . 
Missouri  .  . 
South  Dakota 
Washington 
Oregon  .  .  . 
Delaware  .  . 
Kansas  .  .  . 
Nebraska  .  . 
Wyoming    .     . 


Total 


502 


Benefits  paid  on  such  claims  aggregated  $257,092,  representing  22,025  weekly 
checks,  an  average  amount  of  $11.67  per  check. 

During  the  period  under  review,  thousands  of  interstate  claims  against  other 
states,  taken  in  local  employment  offices  in  Massachusetts  in  accordance  with 
the  compacts,  were  forwarded  to  the  respective  liable  states  for  determination 
and  payment. 

Thus  far,  no  arrangement  has  been  worked  out  covering  individuals  whose 
aggregate  benefit  credits  in  the  states  where  they  have  worked  would  entitle 
them  to  benefits  but  who  have  not  enough  credit  in  the  individual  states  to  meet 
the  minimum  ehgibility  requirements  of  such  states.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
declare  such  individuals  ineligible. 

Labor  Dispute  Cases 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  151A,  Section  16  (b),  it  was  provided  that — 

"No  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  an  individual  under  this  chapter  for  any 

week  with  respect  to  which  the  commission  finds  that  his  total  unemploy- 
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ment  is  due  to  a  stoppage  of  work  which  exists  because  of  a  labor  dispute 
at  the  factory,  establishment  or  other  premises  at  which  he  was  last  em- 
ployed; provided,  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  it  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  commission  that — 

(1)  He  is  not  participating  in  or  financing  or  directly  interested  in 
the  labor  dispute  which  caused  the  stoppage  of  work;  and  that 

(2)  He  does  not  belong  to  a  grade  or  class  of  workers  of  which, 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  stoppage,  there  were 
members  employed  at  the  premises  at  which  the  stoppage  occurs,  any 
of  whom  are  participating  in  or  financing  or  directly  interested  in  the 
dispute;  provided,  that  if,  in  any  case,  separate  branches  of  work 
which  are  commonly  conducted  as  separate  businesses  in  separate 
premises  are  conducted  in  separate  departments  of  the  same  premises, 
each  such  department  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  factory,  establishment  or  other  premises." 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  effort  which  would  have  occurred  if 
decisions  on  these  cases  had  been  made  in  local  offices  and  claimants  involved 
in  the  same  dispute  should  file  claims  in  more  than  one  employment  office,  and 
in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  determinations  with  respect  to  such  claims,  it 
was  decided  prior  to  January  1938,  that  all  claims  on  which  the  stoppage  of 
work  appeared  to  have  been  due  to  a  labor  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the 
Central  Office  for  investigation  and  for  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  claimant 
was  ineligible  for  benefits. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  many  such  disputes,  involving  hundreds  of  claim- 
ants, were  referred  to  the  Central  Office,  where  a  special  representative  of  the 
Commission  made  the  necessary  contacts  with  both  the  employer  and  the  union 
before  rendering  a  decision  on  the  case.  As  a  result,  the  employer's  time  was 
saved,  and  these  claimants  received  whatever  benefits  they  were  entitled  to 
receive,  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Lump  Sum  Settlements 

Section  19  of  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  provides 
that — 

"In  Heu  of  paying  to  an  eligible  individual  by  weekly  or  other  install- 
ments the  benefits  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  this  chapter  in  case 
he  remained  continuously  unemployed  and  eligible,  the  commission,  at  his 
request  or  with  his  consent,  may  discharge  the  entire  existing  benefit  Ha- 
bihty  of  the  fund  to  him  by  paying  him  a  lump  sum  of  not  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  maximum  amount  of  benefits  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled;   provided,  that  lump  sum  payments  shall  be  thus 
made  only  in  unusual  cases,   as  when  an  individual  has  no   prospect  of 
securing  further  work  within  the  commonwealth  but  may  secure  work  else- 
where.   The  commission  shall  determine  on  what  percentage  basis,  subject 
to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  under  what  unusual  conditions  such  lump 
sum  payments  shall  be  made,  and  each  such  case  shall  be  subject  to  specific 
approval  by  the  commission." 
During  the  fiscal  year  under  review,  1,155  applications  for  lump  sum  settle- 
ments were  received  from  individuals  desiring  to  leave  Massachusetts  to  seek 
employment  in  other  states.    The  large  number  of  such  applications  was  ac- 
counted for,  in  part,  by  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  general 
pubhc  as  to  the  scope  of  Section  19.    With  respect  to  most  of  them,  it  could 
not  be  estabhshed  as  required  by  the  Law  that  the  applicant  had  no  prospect 
of  securing  further  work  within  the   commonwealth   but  might  secure   work 
elsewhere.     Of  the  total  received,   only  forty-eight  apphcations  were   recom- 
mended by  the  Commission's  counsel  for  payment,  the  aggregate  of  such  settle- 
ments amounting  to  $4,943. 

It  was  possible  for  an  eligible  individual  whose  appHcation  for  lump  sum 
settlement  was  rejected  to  draw  benefits  in  the  ordinarv  way  by  filing  an 
interstate  claim  against  Massachusetts  in  the  state  to  which  he  had  moved,  in 
the  event  that  he  was  unable  to  secure  immediate  employment  there. 
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Covered  Individuals 

The  number  of  individuals  engaged  during  a  given  month  in  employment 
subject  to  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  November  30,  1938,  varied  between  900,000  and  975,000.  In 
addition,  there  are  thousands  of  covered  workers  unemployed  at  any  given 
time  and  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  have  been  covered  by  the  Law  at 
some  time  since  January  1,  1937,  who  are  currently  employed  by  non-subject 
employers.  Accordingly,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  coverage  is  approximately 
1,300,000.  The  number  of  employee  items  reported  on  employers'  quarterly 
wage  reports  also  confirms  this  estimate. 

Beginning  January  1,  1939,  coverage  will  be  extended  to  individuals  engaged 
in  employment  subject  to  the  Law  in  establishments  where  there  are  from  four 
to  seven  employees. 

Personnel  and  Personnel  Training 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  actual  personnel  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Massachusetts  agency  (exclusive  of  employees  in  the  State  Employment 
Service)  reflects  the  increase  in  personnel  during  the  fiscal  year  under  review: 

Permanent     Temporary        Total 

1937 
December   1 
December  31 

1938 
January  31 
February  28 
March  31 
April  30 
May  31 
June  30 
July  31 
August  31 
September  30 
October  31  . 
November  30 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  personnel  increased  from  526  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  under  review  to  1,881  at  the  end  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  1,355 
during  the  year. 

During  the  year  under  review  a  separate  department  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employees  added  to  the  permanent  civil  service  staff  was  organized 
under  a  training  supervisor. 

As  a  basis  for  the  training  program,  a  report  was  obtained  from  each  em- 
ployee in  September  1938,  indicating  in  detail  the  duties  being  performed  by 
him. 

New  employees  will  be  given  instruction  on  the  various  provisions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  and  the  procedures  of  the 
different  departments,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  procedures  and  duties  re- 
lated to  the  positions  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  or  assigned. 

Public  Information 

During  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  this  function  was  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Information.  In  October  1938,  a 
separate  department  was  established  under  a  Supervisor  of  Information. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  general  public  with  the  provisions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Unemployment  Compensation  Law,  an  intensive  campaign  was  con- 
ducted over  the  radio,  through  the  newspaper  columns  and  by  means  of  volun- 
teer speakers  recruited  from  the  staff  of  regular  employees  to  cover  club 
meetings,  conventions  and  union  meetings,  whenever  a  request  for  such  service 


289 

237 

526 

464 

587 

1,051 

459 

791 

1,250 

488 

776 

1,264 

495 

837 

1,332 

520 

998 

1,518 

537 

1,034 

1,571 

582 

1,041 

1,623 

608 

1,230 

1,838 

602 

1,240 

1,842 

600 

1,202 

1,802 

618 

1,289 

1,907 

652 

1,229 

1,881 
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was  received.  In  order  to  reach  workers  who  do  not  speak  EngUsh,  radio 
broadcasts  were  given  in  foreign  languages  and  the  foreign  language  newspapers 
were  supplied  with  material  in  their  respective  languages.  Employees  of  the 
Commission  who  were  able  to  address  groups  in  foreign  languages  were  dele- 
gated to  cover  meetings  where  explanations  in  a  foreign  tongue  would  be  helpful. 
The  Division  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  owners  of  radio  stations  and  news- 
papers for  the  very  generous  cooperation  extended  furthering  its  pubhcity 
program. 

Activities  of  Counsel 

The  functions  of  the  Commission's  legal  staff  included  the  formulation  of 
rules  governing  the  handling  of  claims  and  appeals,  the  drafting  of  amendments 
to  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law,  conferences  with  the 
Special  Commission  appointed  to  study  the  Law  under  Chapter  80  of  the 
Resolves  of  1938,  interpretations  and  opinions  on  various  provisions  of  the 
Law,  and  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  proceedings  against  employers  delinquent 
in  the  filing  of  reports  or  in  the  payment  of  contributions,  including  bankruptcy 
cases. 

After  other  methods  of  collection  have  been  exhausted,  the  cases  of  employers 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  contributions  are  referred  to  counsel  for  legal 
action.  A  procedure  has  been  established  whereby  the  employer  is  subpoenaed 
and  an  informal  hearing  conducted  by  the  Commission's  counsel  with  respect 
to  the  delinquency.  A  determination  is  made  as  to  the  contributions,  if  any, 
which  are  due  from  the  employer  and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  payment 
thereof.  During  the  year,  373  such  hearings  were  held.  Collections  from  de- 
hnquent  employers  amounted  to  $105,509.82. 

A  similar  procedure  is  followed  with  respect  to  subject  employers  who  have 
failed  to  furnish  wage  reports.  During  the  year  630  hearings  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  past  due  wage  reports.  While  failure  to  respond  to  subpoena 
subjects  the  individual  to  court  contempt  order,  no  occasion  arose  during  the 
year  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  court  in  contempt  proceedings. 

Collections  from  the  estates  of  bankrupt  employers  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $73,627.75.  All  matters  in  connection  with  bankruptcy  cases  are 
handled  by  counsel. 

Appeals  Section 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  received  from  the  Social  Security  Board,  and 
after  approval  of  the  necessary  funds,  the  Commission,  in  November,  1938, 
appointed  a  chief  appeals  examiner,  with  three  appeals  examiners  to  assist  him, 
to  conduct  formal  hearings  with  respect  to  claims  on  which  requests  for  such 
hearings  had  been  duly  filed. 

Statistical  Reports 

Section  47  of  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  provides 
that  the  department  "shall  make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  federal  social  security  board  or  its  successor  may  from 
time  to  time  require  .  .  ."  This  provision  was  inserted  in  order  that  the  state 
law  might  meet  the  requirements  of  Section  303  (a)  (6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Commission,  through  its 
Department  of  Research  and  Statistics,  submitted  periodically  through  the  fiscal 
year  the  various  statistical  reports  required  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

A  "weekly  report  of  activities"  has  also  been  prepared  each  week  for  circu- 
lation among  the  Commission's  employees  and  others  interested. 

Special  statistical  studies  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
with  proposed  amendments  to  the  Law  and  other  special  problems  related  to 
unemployment  compensation. 
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Amendments  to  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law 

On  March  29,  1938,  Section  47  of  Chapter  151A  was  amended  to  require  the 
Commission  to  furnish  certain  information  on  request  to  welfare  and  rehef 
agencies  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  concerning  persons  applying  for  or 
receiving  aid  or  assistance,  such  information  to  be  treated  as  confidential  by 
the  agency  receiving  it. 

On  June  29,  1938,  an  amendment  to  the  law  was  passed  whereby  employee 
contributions  were  suspended  for  one  year  from  July  1,  1938. 

On  the  same  day,  under  Chapter  469  of  the  Acts  of  1938,  certain  other 
amendments  were  enacted.  The  changes  effected  thereby  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  definition  of  "quarterly  wages"  was  altered  so  that  beginning 
July  1,  1938,  any  wages  earned  in  a  given  quarter  in  excess  of  $400  could 
be  allocated  to  another  quarter  of  the  same  year  in  which  wages  were  less 
than  that  amount.  (Prior  to  amendment,  only  the  excess  over  $625  could 
be  so  allocated.) 

2.  The  definition  of  "services"  appearing  under  the  definition  of  "un- 
employment" was  changed  so  as  to  exclude  from  services  which  would 
render  an  individual  ineligible  to  receive  benefits  for  a  given  week,  work 
performed  in  consideration  of  relief,  support  or  assistance  from  any  relief 
agency  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

3.  The  amount  of  odd  job  or  subsidiary  wages  which  might  be  earned 
during  a  given  week  of  imemployment  without  rendering  a  claimant  in- 
eligible for  benefits  was  changed  from  $3  to  $5. 

4.  The  requirement  that  specific  information  regarding  experience  rates 
be  submitted  to  the  general  court  beginning  in  1941  was  replaced  by  a  less 
definite  provision  requiring  a  report  in  1941  on  related  matters. 

5.  The  waiting  period  to  be  served  by  a  claimant  for  benefits  was 
changed  from  three  to  two  weeks,  beginning  July  1,  1938. 

6.  Ehgibihty  requirements  were  revised  retroactively  to  January  1, 
1938,  so  that  wages  earned  in  two  of  the  four  quarters  next  but  one  pre- 
ceding registration  were  set  as  a  minimum.  (Prior  to  amendment,  the  Law 
had  required  earnings  in  two  of  the  three  quarters  next  but  one  preceding 
registration.) 

7.  A  provision  was  inserted  to  permit  as  a  final  payment  on  a  claim 
for  benefits  a  "residue"  amount  less  than  the  full  benefit  rate. 

8.  The  provision  that  the  employer  be  notified  immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  a  claim  as  well  as  upon  the  making  of  an  initial  determination  was 
eliminated,  so  that  beginning  July  1,  1938,  only  one  notice  to  the  employer 
was  required  with  respect  to  each  claim. 

Clarifying  amendments  were  also  made  to  several  other  sections  of  the  Law. 

The  Commission,  its  legal  staff,  department  heads,  and  other  employees 
cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Law  which  was  created  by  the  General  Court  by  a  resolve 
approved  June  29,  1938,  "for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  entire 
subject  of  unemployment  compensation,  with  particular  reference  to  contribu- 
tions by  employees  and  related  matters."  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  this 
Commission  was  still  pursuing  its  investigation. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  presented  to  the  1939  session  of  the  General 
Court  amendments  to  the  Law  designed  to  facihtate  the  determination  of  claims 
and  thus  ensure  the  timely  payment  of  benefits. 

This  problem  of  simplifying  benefit  provisions  is  common  to  most  of  the 
states  now  paying  benefits  and  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  study  not  only 
by  the  state  agencies  themselves,  but  also  by  the  staffs  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  by  other  organizations  interested  in  social  security  legislation. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   DIVISION   OF    PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT   OFFICES 

(Affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service) 

Introduction 

Created  by  legislative  act  in  1906  the  Division  of  Public  Employment  Offices, 
commonly  known  as  the  Massachusetts  State  Employment  Service,  has  for  its 
primary  purpose  the  bringing  together  of  the  unemployed  worker  and  the 
available  job.  Employment  conditions  during  recent  years  have  proven  con- 
clusively that  securing  a  job  has  become  a  task  requiring  all  of  the  assistance 
and  intelligence  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  solution.  Unemployed 
workers,  particularly  those  who  remain  unemployed  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  lose  the  initiative,  the  courage  and  that  sense  of  balance  which  is  needed 
in  seeking  new  work.  They  need  the  assistance  and  guidance  which  an  organ- 
ized group  of  trained  personnel  workers  can  give  them. 

Likewise,  employers,  over  a  period  of  years,  have  found  that  many  times  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  properly  qualified  applicants  for  the  positions  which  they 
have  available.  To  bring  together  these  two  groups,  the  workers  on  the  one 
hand  who  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  methods,  techniques  and  business 
conditions  of  various  communities,  waste  considerable  time  and  energy  in  search 
of  employment,  and  employers  on  the  other  hand  who  need  a  centralized  pool 
of  labor  from  which  to  draw  on  when  vacancies  occur,  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  public  employment  office. 

On  September  17,  1935,  in  accordance  with  Section  6  of  Chapter  479  of  the 
Acts  of  1935  which  states  "The  existing  Division  of  Public  Employment  Offices 
is  hereby  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  established  by  this  Act,"  the  Division  of  Public  Employment 
Offices,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industries,  was  placed  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission.  The  function 
of  these  public  employment  offices  is  indicated  in  Section  9M,  Chapter  479, 
which  states  that  "they  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  benefits,  presen- 
tation of  claims,  registration  of  the  unemployed,  placement  of  the  unemployed 
in  available  employment,  and  for  the  proper  administration  of  Chapter  151A, 
General  Laws." 

Thus,  the  Employment  Service  now  assumed  a  dual  role  in  the  advancement 
of  social  progress  inasmuch  as  its  offices  were  to  place  unemployed  workers  in 
employment  and  in  lieu  of  such  placement  were  to  pay  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  to  those  unemployed  workers  who  met  the  requirements  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Unemployment  Compensation  Law.  With  these  dual  functions  it  is 
clear  that  the  Service  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  economic 
life  of  this  State. 

Organization 

On  September  13,  1933,  the  Service  became  affiliated  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  by  legislative  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  June,  1933,  together  with  the  subsequent  signing  of  an  agreement 
of  affiliation.  Under  the  terms  of  this  affihation,  the  Federal  government 
matches  the  State  appropriation  for  public  employment  offices  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis.  This  affiliation  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  division  to  render  more  adequate  service  to  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  making  available  additional  funds  which  can  be  used  to 
expand  its  functions  and  increase  its  efficiency. 

The  aim  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  is  to  provide  a  nationwide  network  of 
free  pubhc  employment  offices  through  the  cooperation  of  the  states  in  order 
to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of  bringing  men  and  women  and  jobs 
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together  without  wasted  expense,  and  to  provide  for  a  nationwide  labor  clear- 
ance system  for  workers  in  professions,  industries,  commerce  and  agriculture. 

By  means  of  this  affiliation,  the  Service  has  become  part  of  a  cooperating 
nationwide  network  of  public  employment  offices,  and,  in  addition,  is  provided 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  with  much  valuable  information 
concerning  employment  trends,  occupational  research  material,  and  similar 
specialized  industrial  information,  as  well  as  the  latest  developments  in  em- 
ployment office  technique. 

As  of  December  1,  1937,  the  Employment  Service  maintained  14  offices  lo- 
cated in  Boston,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Greenfield,  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Pittsfield,  Springfield,  and  Worcester,  including  branches 
of  the  Fitchburg  office  in  Athol  and  Clinton.  Its  personnel  at  that  time 
totalled  333. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  on  November  1,  1937,  one  month 
previous,  the  Service  had  a  total  personnel  of  only  93  persons.  Thus,  it  may 
be  seen  that  during  that  one  month  period  the  personnel  had  expanded  to 
almost  three  and  one-half  times  its  original  size,  and  that,  therefore,  240  new, 
untrained  employees  had  been  added  to  the  rolls  of  the  Service  during  that 
period 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  Employment  Service  must  further  expand 
not  only  its  personnel  but  also  the  number  of  offices  which  it  maintained  in 
order  to  adequately  cope  with  the  added  duties  placed  upon  it  by  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law. 

Development  and  Expansion 

To  provide  for  such  new  personnel  and  additional  offices,  surveys,  studies  and 
analyses  had  been  made  to  determine  the  number  and  location  of  the  offices 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  Service  when  expansion  actually 
occurred.  These  surveys  included  analysis  of  population  within  all  districts  of 
the  state,  the  type  of  occupations  and  industries  prevailing,  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  gainfully  employed,  the  geographical  areas  to  be  served  and 
various  other  essential  facts  including  the  availability  of  the  transportation 
facilities  necessary  to  insure  the  offices  being  located  within  easy  public  access. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  30  new  permanent  offices  were  opened  while  the 
branch  office  at  Clinton  was  discontinued.  Due  to  the  peculiar  transportation 
and  geographical  factors  existing  in  the  City  of  Boston,  4  branch  offices  were 
established  to  supplement  the  Central  Boston  office  of  the  Service.  Other  offices 
were  established  in  Attleboro,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Gloucester,  Haver- 
hill, Holyoke,  Hyannis,  Maiden,  Marlborough,  Medford,  Milford,  Newburyport, 
Newton,  North  Adams,  Northampton,  Norwood,  Plymouth,  Quincy,  Revere, 
Salem,  Somerville,  Taunton,  Waltham,  Webster,  and  Woburn. 

Personnel,  likewise,  was  expanded  by  November  30,  1938,  to  a  total  of  753 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  staffs  for  aU  offices  in  the  state.  The  induction 
and  training  of  this  new  personnel  constituted  a  serious  problem  which  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  under  the  section  of  this  report  devoted  to  Training. 

Realizing,  however,  that  special  steps  must  be  taken  to  care  for  the  peak 
load  of  applicants  which  would  develop  on  January  3,  1938,  when  it  became 
possible  for  claimants  to  register  for  unemployment  compensation  benefits,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  state  and  municipal  authorities  to  throw  open  for 
use  as  registration  points,  as  many  state  armories  and  civic  buildings  as  were 
necessary  to  care  for  the  abnormal  apphcant  loads  of  the  first  several  months 
of  the  benefit  registration  period 

In  other  words,  the  43  permanent  offices  had  to  be  temporarily  augmented 
to  take  care  of  the  emergency  situation  which  arose  on  January  3.  Likewise, 
temporary  office  equipment — chairs,  tables,  desks — had  to  be  hired  and  allocated 
to  both  the  various  permanent  and  temporary  offices  throughout  the  state  to 
meet  this  situation.  Telephone  service  at  such  points  had  to  be  arranged  for 
and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  experienced  employees  to  the  new  and  the 
temporary  offices  in  order  to  insure  each  office  having  a  nucleus  of  trained  per- 
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sons  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  practical  knowledge  to  the  newly  inducted  per- 
sonnel in  such  offices. 

The  success  of  this  plan  of  instituting  temporary  offices  to  assist  the  regular 
offices  of  the  Service  is  now  a  matter  of  historical  record,  since  without  excep- 
tion the  offices  functioned  very  efficiently  in  spite  of  the  many  distressing 
conditions  which  arose  not  only  as  a  result  of  abnormal  peak  loads  but  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Service  and  the  Commission  were  then  setting  out 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  administration  of  a  new  and  untried  social  program. 

As  a  further  assistance  to  applicants  residing  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  temporary  or  permanent  offices  a  so-called  itinerant  service  was  maintained 
by  which  representatives  of  the  Employment  Service  and  the  Benefits  Division 
of  the  Commission  visited  certain  towns  on  specified  days  of  the  week  in  order 
to  serve  applicants  for  employment  and  for  benefit  claims.  Thus,  workers  from 
15  of  the  local  offices  of  the  Service  maintained  itinerant  service  in  40  different 
towns. 

Due  to  the  immediate  problems  created  by  the  necessity  for  registering  appli- 
cants for  benefits  under  the  unemployment  compensation  law  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Employment  Service  personnel  to  drop  their  regular  placement  functions 
and  devote  almost  100%  of  their  time  to  assisting  in  benefit  claims  work.  Such 
efforts  were  necessary,  however,  in  order  that  claimants  might  be  properly 
cared  for.  Authorization  for  such  procedure  was  obtained  from  both  the 
Washington  authorities  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  which  jointly  directed 
that  during  the  emergency  situation  of  servicing  claimants  for  benefits  the 
Employment  Service  cooperate  by  placing  all  of  its  personnel  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Benefits  Division.  Since  the  benefits  activities  required  almost  all  of 
the  time  of  the  Employment  Service  personnel  it  therefore  became  well  nigh 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  appreciable  volume  of  Employment  Service  activities. 
This  has  therefore  been  reflected  in  very  much  reduced  placement  figures  for 
the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

State  Advisory  Council 

Under  the  terms  of  affiliation  by  which  the  State  Employment  Service  co- 
operates with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  provision  is  made  for  a 
State  Advisory  Council  whose  general  purpose  is  to  serve  as  an  advisory  board 
in  formulating  administrative  policies  and  assisting  in  maintaining  and  further 
developing,  operating  standards  estabhshed  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  Likewise,  it  serves  to  insure  impartiality,  neutrality  and  freedom  from 
political  influence  in  the  administration  of  the  Service  as  well  as  to  promote 
better  public  and  community  understanding  of  the  policies,  principles  and 
operating  methods  of  the  Service.  The  members  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
are  as  follows: 

Representatives  of  Employers 

John  S.  Lawrence  .        .    Boston  .        .     Chairman,  Mass.  Div.  N.  E.  Council 
Henry  S.  Dennison       .     Framingham     Pres.,  Dennison  Mfg.  Co. 
Alfred  W.  Donovan      .     Rockland  Pres.,  E.  T.  Wright  Shoe  Co. 

Representatives  of  Employees 

*Robert  J.  Watt  .     Boston .        .     Sec.-Treas.,    Mass.    State    Branch    of 

A.  F.  of  L. 
John  F.  Gatelee    .        .     Boston  .        .    Pres.,  Mass.  State  Branch  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
Ernest  A.  Johnson        .     Boston .        .     Sec.-Treas.,    Boston    Building    Trades 

Council 
Charles  F.  Sweeney      .    Fitchburg     .    Past     Sec.-Treas.,    Fitchburg    Central 

Labor  Union 
Mrs.  Larue  Brown        .     Boston .        .     Trustee,  Mass.  Training  School 
Roy  M.  Cushman  .     Boston .        .     Exec.   Sec,   Boston  Council  of   Social 

Agencies 
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Leo  M.  Harlow    .        .    Boston  .        .    Past  Dept.  Commander,  The  American 

Legion — Lawyer 
Miss  Amy  Hewes   .        .     South  Hadley    Dept.  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Mt. 

Holyoke  College 
Dr.  Stanley  King  .        .     Amherst        .    Pres.,  Amherst  College 
Mrs.KatherineShattuck    Worcester     .    Exec.  Sec,  Industrial  Dept.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Robert  0.  Small    .         .     Boston .         .     Director,    Div.   Vocational   Education, 

State  Dept.  of  Education 
Julian  D.  Steele    .        .     Boston  .        .    Director,  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House 
Judge  Wilham  M.  Welch     Northampton 
Margaret  Wiesman        .     Boston .         .    Sec,  Consumers'  League  of  Mass. 

Officers 

Chairman,  John  S.  Lawrence  Vice-Chairmayi,  *Robert  J.  Watt 

Secretary,  Fred  J.  Graham 

There  are  two  standing  committees,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Placement  Service.  The  Executive  Committee  serves  to 
formulate  general  policies  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  acts 
for  the  Council  in  its  absence,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  body.  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Placement  Service  concerns  itself  with  giving  advice  re- 
garding the  proper  functioning  of  the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  maintained 
in  the  Division  of  Public  Employment  Offices.  The  members  of  these  two 
standing  committees  are  as  follows: 

Executive  Committee 

John  S.  Lawrence,  Chairman  Ernest  A.  Johnson 

^Robert  J.  Watt,  Vice-Chairman  Miss  Amy  Hewes 

Alfred  W.  Donovan  Miss  Margaret  Wiesman 

Fred  J.  Graham,  Secretary 

Veterans'  Placement  Service  Committee 

Leo  M.  Harlow,  Past  Dept.  Commander,  The  American  Legion 
Daniel  J.  Doherty,  Past  Dept.  Commander,  The  American  Legion 
Walter  G.  Howard,  Past  Dept.  Commander,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
T.  James  Gallagher,  Past  Dept.  Commander,  Disabled  American  Veterans 
William  G.  Quirk,  Past  Dept.  Commander,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 

Local  Advisory  Councils 

In  the  organization  of  the  Employment  Service  provision  has  been  made  for 
local  advisory  councils  which  are  designed  to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  in- 
tegrating the  work  of  the  local  Employment  Offices  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  also  of  providing  the  personnel  of  the  offices  with  an  understanding 
of  the  local  problems  which  prevail  in  that  community.  Although  the  need  for 
such  local  advisory  councils  in  assisting  the  Service  in  its  work  has  long  been 
appreciated  it  was  not  found  advisable  during  the  past  year  due  to  the  abnormal 
operating  conditions  and  expansion  both  of  the  number  of  offices  and  number 
of  personnel  to  organize  such  councils  in  all  of  the  cities  in  which  the  Service 
maintains  offices.  Such  a  council  has  been  in  operation,  however,  in  Boston 
during  the  past  year.    Members  of  the  Boston  council  are  as  follows: 

Representatives  of  Employers 

David  F.  Edwards        .     Boston    .        .   Pres.,  Saco-Lowell  Shops 
Arthur  Newhall     .         .    Watertown     .     Pres.,  Hood  Rubber  Co. 


^Kenneth  I.  Taylor  replaced  Mr.  Robert  J.  Watt,   former  member  of  the  Council,  upon   Mr.   Watt's 
resignation   on   December   30,   1937. 
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Representatives  of  Employees 

Ernest  Johnson     .        .    Boston    .        .    Pres.^  Boston  Building  Trades  Council 
J.  Arthur  Moriarty       .    Boston    .        .    Pres.,  Boston  Central  Labor  Union 

Representatives  of  the  Public 

Edward  Dana        .        .    Boston    .        .     Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Boston  Elev.  Ry. 
Lincoln  Filene       .        .    Boston    .        .     Ch.  of  Bd.,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co. 
Walter  Neaves      .        .    Boston    .        .     Exec.  Vice-Pres.,  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bank 

Officers 
Chairman,  Walter  Neaves 

Type  op  Service  Rendered 

The  Employment  Service  offers  to  employers  a  complete  employment  service 
embracing  all  types  of  occupations  and  positions.  In  its  larger  offices,  it  main- 
tains separate  departments  devoted  to  the  registration  and  placement  of 
workers  with  training  and  experience  in  clerical,  technical  and  sales  pursuits, 
mechanical  and  industrial  occupations,  hotel  and  factory  work,  domestic  and 
manual  work,  as  well  as  junior  divisions  to  assist  young  men  and  women.  It  is 
an  actual  fact  that  employers  who  call  on  the  Service  for  workers  have  at  their 
disposal  the  largest  record  of  available  labor  in  the  state.  The  Service  has  in  its 
files  the  records  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  with  almost  every  known  kind 
of  training  and  experience  who  represent  a  complete  cross-section  of  unemployed 
workers  of  every  trade  and  industry  and  profession. 

In  a  single  day  its  offices  may  register  a  factory  manager,  an  industrial 
engineer,  a  draftsman,  a  die  maker,  a  tool  maker,  an  accountant,  a  stenographer, 
a  secretary,  a  factory  laborer,  or  a  young  man  who  desires  to  enter  an  appren- 
tice training  course.  Thus,  the  Service  makes  available  to  employers  the 
facilities  of  a  modern  employment  service  which  can  supply  them  with  almost 
any  type  of  skilled  worker. 

It  is  particularly  interested  in  cooperating  with  both  industry  and  labor  in 
promoting  not  only  the  use  of  the  Employment  Service  but  also  in  assisting  in 
providing  information  which  may  serve  to  bring  new  industries  to  the  state, 
and  thus  provide  more  jobs  for  workers.  One  instance  of  such  coooperation 
may  be  cited  as  a  typical  example. 

Recently  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  which  cooperates  with 
the  Massachusetts  Development  and  Industrial  Commission  in  publishing  facts 
concerning  the  industrial  advantages  of  Massachusetts  requested  that  a  survey 
be  made  of  the  labor  supply  available  as  of  a  given  time  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  Employment  Service  immediately  contacted  its  various  offices  and  within 
a  short  time  transmitted  to  Associated  Industries  a  complete  statewide  analysis 
of  the  available  labor  supply  tabulated  by  districts,  by  sex,  by  occupations,  in- 
dustries and  geographical  locations. 

This  survey  brought  out  many  striking  facts  concerning  the  type  of  worker 
registered  with  the  Service  and  conclusively  indicates  that  contrary  to  opinions 
occasionally  voiced  to  the  effect  that  the  Public  Employment  Service  deals 
almost  wholly  with  unskilled  labor,  the  actual  truth  is  that  the  registrants  of 
the  Employment  Service  are  of  an  extremely  high  type  and  but  a  small  propor- 
tion are  of  the  unskilled  labor  class  already  referred  to. 

But  let  us  cite  facts.  Of  more  than  300,000  workers  registered  with  the 
Service  it  was  found  that  51%  of  its  total  registrants  consisted  of  highly 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  craftsmen;  22%  were  of  the  so-called  white  collar  class 
consisting  of  clerical,  professional  and  administrative  or  supervisory  workers; 
10%  were  maintenance  and  service  workers;  2%  were  so-called  unassigned  or 
unclassified  workers,  which  includes  persons  with  little  or  no  work  experience  as 
weU  as  persons  of  an  advanced  age;  and  only  15%  of  the  total  were  laborers. 
These  are  facts  which  have  definitely  been  substantiated  and  it  should  be  clear 
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therefore  that  the  Employment  Service  can  adequately  serve  the  needs  of 
business,  industry  and  the  professions  by  supplying  high  grade  apphcants  for  aU 
types  of  existing  vacancies. 

Clearance  *' 

One  of  the  most  unique  aids  which  the  Public  Employment  Service  alone 
offers  to  industry  is  found  in  its  so-called  clearance  system.  In  employment 
office  terminology  clearance  refers  to  the  procedure  by  which  information  on 
job  openings  and  available  qualified  applicants  is  transmitted  to  other  public 
employment  offices  within  the  state,  and  where  necessary,  to  all  other  public 
employment  offices  in  the  nation. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  clearance  system  which,  it  should  be  noted, 
was  set  up  upon  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  is  to  eliminate  to  a  large  extent  the  aimless  and  non-productive  migra- 
tion of  workers.  This  migration  tends  to  glut  the  labor  market  in  certain  locah- 
ties  while  in  other  localities  a  need  exists  for  qualified  workers. 

Through  the  operation  of  this  clearance  system  the  facilities  of  the  local  office 
are  expanded  by  enabling  it  to  communicate  with  and  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  all  other  offices  in  the  system.  This  makes  available  to  unemployed  workers 
in  local  communities  authoritative  information  about  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  their  particular  field  of  work  in  other  sections  of  the  state  or  nation. 
Hence,  it  tends  to  conserve  the  worker's  time  and  discourages  mass  migration 
of  workers  by  providing  information  on  labor  supply  and  demand  in  various 
localities  through  the  worker's  local  employment  office. 

The  clearance  system  has  been  utilized  to  an  increasing  extent  during  the  past 
year,  particularly  in  obtaining  qualified  workers  in  the  skilled  labor  groups.  -A 
Thus  clearance  has  proven  its  worth  in  filling  demands  in  such  occupations  as 
electric  welders,  arc  welders,  bulldozer  operators,  power  shovel  operators,  grader 
operators,  jack  hammer  operators,  drill  runners,  heavy  truck  drivers,  experienced 
draftsmen,  designers  and  chemists  as  well  as  personnel  in  many  other  types  of 
occupations  requiring  highly  trained  or  skilled  personnel. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  requests  for  workers  have  been  received  and 
filled  from  other  states,  particularly  New  York,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire.  In  addition,  many  surveys  as  to  the  availability  of 
various  types  of  workers  have  been  made  for  private  employers,  governmental 
agencies  and  state  departments. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  rules  and  regulations  covering  the  referral  of 
workers  to  governmental  projects  carried  on  by,  and  with,  funds  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Public  Works  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  projects  operating  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  duties  of  the  clearance  section. 
Bulletins  outlining  the  proper  procedure  to  be  followed  on  referrals  of  workers 
to  positions  with  the  above  mentioned  agencies  have  been  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  all  offices  of  the  Service. 

Through  the  operation  of  the  clearance  system,  contractors'  requests  for 
highly  skilled  workmen  on  various  types  of  construction  projects  have  been 
readily  filled.  Especially  interesting  has  been  the  part  played  in  referring 
qualified  workers  to  the  Public  Works  Administration  Quabbin  Reservoir 
project.  Requests  for  several  hundred  experienced  construction  workers  were 
promptly  and  efficiently  filled  through  the  clearance  division. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  centralized  clearance  system  an  increasing  number 
of  employers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  qualified  per-  4 
sonnel  which  the  system  provides.  The  following  comment  by  Mr.  W.  Frank 
Persons,  Director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Public  Employment  Offices,  held  in  Washington,  on  June  8,  1937,  is  highly  ^ 
significant  in  focusing  attention  on  the  vital  need  which  the  clearance  system 
serves  to  fill: — 

"With  the  progress  of  industrial  recovery,  the  task   of  securing  qualified 
workers  in  particular  localities  assumes  greater  difficulty.     To  meet  this 
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situation,  which  in  some  sections  has  already  become  pressing,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  yet  simple  method  of  clearance  has  been  a  prime 
consideration  of  the  Employment  Service.  We  all  constantly  hear  much 
comment  upon  shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  the  unfortunate  effect  in 
retarding  recovery  which  results  from  these  shortages.  Operation  of  a 
clearance  system  goes  far  to  prevent  losses  resulting  from  lack  of  qualified 
workers.  Only  the  national  system  of  employment  offices,  using  common 
terms  and  uniform  standards,  can  supply  a  useful  clearance  service." 
The  clearance  section  of  the  Employment  Service  has  been  and  will  continue 

to  do  its  utmost  toward  meeting  the  demands  placed  upon  it  by  industry, 

business  and  government. 

Veterans'  Placement  Service 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  which  provides  for  the  affiliation 
of  State  operated  employment  services  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  provision  was  made  for  assisting  veterans  in  securing  employment  by 
placing  within  each  State  Employment  Service  a  veterans'  representative  to 
advise  and  work  with  the  Employment  Service  on  veterans'  placement  problems. 
Thus,  this  representative  assists  the  Service  in  finding  employment  for  veterans 
and  in  contacting  employers.  In  addition,  he  informs  veterans  and  their  or- 
ganizations on  all  matters  pertaining  to  employment  possibilities  both  in  indus- 
try and  in  state  and  federal  governments. 

This  veterans'  placement  representative  carries  on  many  other  activities  not 
directly  connected  with  usual  employment  office  practices.  For  example,  he 
counsels  and  assists  veterans,  particularly  disabled  veterans  whose  rehabilitation 
constitutes  a  serious  problem,  and  assists  widows  of  veterans  to  secure  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  to  acquaint  disabled  veterans  with  the  fact  that  under  a 
recent  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  correspondence  courses  conducted  by  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  are  available 
to  them  without  charge. 

As  an  instance  of  the  cooperation  between  the  Employment  Service  and  the 
veterans'  placement  representative  it  may  be  noted  that  in  order  to  assist  the 
Service  during  the  emergency  period  prevailing  in  the  early  months  of  1938, 
the  veterans'  placement  representative  acted  as  district  supervisor  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

With  the  expanded  Service  now  in  operation  it  is  believed  that  the  veterans' 
placement  representative  will  be  able  to  render  more  increasingly  valuable 
assistance  to  the  veterans  than  ever  before. 

Training  Program 

The  huge  expansion  of  the  Service  with  its  consequent  induction  of  large 
numbers  of  new  personnel  in  order  to  care  for  the  increased  activities  necessi- 
tated by  the  passage  of  the  unemployment  compensation  law  placed  added 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate  training  in  the  principles, 
theories  and  techniques  of  the  Public  Employment  Service. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  training  program  has  been  to  train  super- 
visory and  operating  personnel  in  the  methods,  routines,  procedures  and  back- 
ground of  the  Employment  Service,  to  coordinate  and  standardize  procedures, 
and  to  provide  operating  tools  for  the  Service  personnel. 

In  addition  to  arranging  group  conferences  for  the  dissemination  of  general 
information  the  training  department  has  also  instituted  weekly  local  office  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  and  solution  of  current  operating  problems.  The  training 
department  likewise  has  expanded  its  already  established  library  of  literature 
and  pertinent  materials  dealing  with  personnel  and  employment  problems,  re- 
vised and  prepared  new  training  manuals  and  materials  covering  the  various 
procedures  in  vogue  in  the  Employment  Service,  and  secured  outside  specialists 
to  address  staff  meetings  of  Service  personnel. 

Upon  the  induction  of  new  personnel  in  large  groups  during  the  expansion 
period  of  the  Service  the  training  department  originated  and  carried  out  a  pro- 
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gram  of  training  to  orient  and  educate  such  newly  inducted  personnel  into  the 
philosophy  and  operating  methods  of  the  Service.  This  orientation  program 
of  a  week's  duration  embraced  a  week  of  intensive  study  involving  registration 
.procedures,  instructions,  and  actual  demonstration  of  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  Service.  It  included  among  other  things  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  Service,  the  technique  and  purpose  of  interviewing,  the  registration, 
classification  and  placement  of  applicants,  maintenance  of  necessary  records, 
filing  and  general  office  procedures. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  continuous  program  of  training  channeled  to  all 
personnel,  training  leaders  were  designated  in  each  office,  and  after  a  statewide 
conference  of  several  days'  duration  such  leaders  returned  to  their  respective 
offices  and  carried  out  similar  training  discussions  among  the  local  office  per- 
sonnel. 

Special  courses  of  instruction  were  initiated  to  train  supervisory  personnel. 
During  such  meetings  the  administrative  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  were 
discussed  and  explained  so  that  a  unified  interpretation  of  such  pohcies 
throughout  the  Service  was  assured.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  the  employment 
offices  after  January  3,  1938,  contained  two  units,  a  Placement  Unit  of  the 
Employment  Service  and  a  Benefits  Claims  Unit  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission,  combined  conferences  between  the  supervisors  of  these 
respective  groups  were  arranged  and  carried  out  in  order  to  acquaint  each  group 
not  only  with  their  respective  responsibilities  but  in  addition  to  insure  a  com- 
plete coordination  of  the  work  of  both  units. 

Research  studies  relating  to  proper  filing  procedures  in  local  offices  were  also 
carried  on.  The  result  was  the  evolution  of  a  standard  procedure  covering  the 
location,  set-up  and  maintenance  of  all  types  of  filing  used  in  Employment 
Service  work.  Likewise,  experiments  were  carried  on  aimed  at  simplifying  the 
type  of  registration  forms  used  by  the  Service. 

As  in  previous  years  cooperative  arrangements  were  made  with  local  educa- 
tional institutions  by  which  graduate  students  were  taken  into  the  various  local 
offices  of  the  Service  for  a  period  of  training  in  public  employment  office 
administration  on  a  cooperative,  full  time,  non-paying  basis.  Although  the 
primary  purpose  of  such  cooperative  arrangement  is  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  operation  of  the  Employment  Service  a  secondary  result  has  been 
closer  cooperation  and  better  understanding  between  the  educational  insti- 
tutions which  mold  the  minds  of  the  future  citizenry  and  the  Service. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  main  objective  of  the  training  program 
wiU  be  to  insure  proper  training  of  personnel  to  the  end  that  the  public  interest 
may  be  better  served  by  the  Employment  Service. 

Public  Relations  and  Field  Visiting 

The  Service  has  for  years  definitely  recognized  that  in  order  to  fulfill  its  dual 
purpose  of  supplying  industry  with  competent  workers  and  on  the  other  hand 
placing  unemployed  workers  in  positions  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  both  groups  the  faciUties  which  the  Service  offers.  The  methods  used  by 
private  industry  to  focus  attention  upon  its  products  were  therefore  studied 
with  a  view  toward  adapting  such  methods  of  promoting  the  work  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service. 

The  results  of  these  studies  were  embodied  in  a  unified  public  relations  and 
field  visiting  program  which  was  instituted  early  in  January,  1937.  Under  this 
program  as  outlined  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Service  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1937,  a  State  wide,  field  visiting  staff  comprising  fifty-five  trained 
men  was  placed  on  full  time  employer  contact  work.  An  intensive  educational 
campaign  to  acquaint  both  public  and  employers  with  the  aims,  functions  and 
operating  facilities  of  the  Service  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  news 
articles,  weekly  press  reports,  public  addresses,  talks  before  business  groups 
and  associations,  radio,  direct  mail,  advertising  and  general  informational  letters. 
Close  contact  was  established  and  maintained  with  trade  associations  as  well 
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as  with  unions,  and  the  Service  took  part  in  the  programs  of  various  meetings 
of  employers,  workers  and  the  pubUc. 

A  summary  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  indicated  that  in  a  six  month's 
period  a  total  of  more  than  44,000  private  employers  had  been  personally  visited 
by  representatives  of  the  Emplojaiient  Service,  a  mailing  list  of  more  than 
50,000  employers  received  semi-monthly  letters  and  advertising  material  ex- 
plaining its  work  and  a  total  of  more  than  8,200  job  openings  directly  trace- 
able to  this  program  were  received. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  twice  as  many  placements  were  made  dur- 
ing this  period  as  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  during 
which  little  field  visiting  had  been  carried  on. 

With  the  above  facts  and  figures  definitely  indicating  the  increase  in  place- 
ments which  could  be  secured  through  a  properly  planned  and  executed  field 
visiting  and  public  relations  program,  plans  were  made  to  continue  and  further 
develop  these  functions  along  these  lines. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  expanding  the  Employment  Service  from  14  to  43 
offices,  and  likewise,  of  inducting  a  large  group  of  untrained  personnel  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  new  functions  of  registering  apphcants  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  January  3,  1938,  made  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  practically  all  public  relations  and  field  visiting  work, 
and  throw  all  personnel  into  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  expected  influx  of 
applicants  for  benefits. 

Although  it  had  been  planned  to  revive  employer  contact  work  as  soon  as 
the  first  rush  of  applicants  was  over,  experience  up  to  the  present  has  indicated 
that  this  is  almost  impossible,  due  to  the  continuing  pressure  placed  upon  the 
various  offices  of  the  Service  by  the  huge  volume  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion activities.  Applicant  loads  were  found  to  be  far  greater  than  had  been 
expected  and  it  was  found  that  the  handling  of  the  benefit  claims  work  re- 
quired all  available  personnel.  Naturally,  this  reflected  itself  in  a  serious  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  placements  made  and  in  a  decrease  in  strictly  Employment 
Service  activities. 

Since  placements  made  by  the  Service  not  only  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  general  public  but  also  represent  a  potential  lessening  of  the  drain  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  fund,  it  is  hoped  that  more  emphasis  may  be  di- 
rected toward  placement  functions  during  the  coming  year.  Plans  have  been 
and  are  being  made  to  re-emphasize  the  value  of  the  Employment  Service  to 
industry,  employee  and  the  public  to  the  end  that  more  men  and  women  may 
be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  again  restored  to  the  status  of 
wage  earners. 

Junior  Placement  Service 

During  the  past  several  years  the  problem  of  unemployed  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  has  increasingly  forced  itself  upon  the  pubhc 
consciousness.  In  communities  throughout  the  State  there  exist  large  numbers 
of  such  young  people  who,  inexperienced  and  without  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  technique  of  securing  a  position,  become  bewildered  and  discouraged  and 
become  a  fertile  field  for  agitators  and  proponents  of  various  types  of  "isms." 

Therefore,  early  in  1936,  special  departments  serving  such  young  people  were 
instituted  in  the  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Boston  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service.  These  junior  departments  supply  a  specialized  service  to  the  youthful 
unemployed.  This  includes  providing  youths  with  practical  information  about 
the  various  types  of  jobs,  the  duties  and  possibilities  of  advancement,  giving 
advice  regarding  community  educational  opportunities,  providing  vocational 
guidance  through  psychological  tests  carried  on  by  cooperating  social  agencies 
as  well  as  endeavoring  to  place  such  qualified  youngsters  in  positions  in  private 
industry.  Due  to  the  remarkable  records  made  by  these  junior  departments, 
three  other  such  junior  departments  were  opened  in  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
and  Quincy  respectively.  These  junior  departments  have  more  than  justified 
their  creation  not  only  in  concrete  terms  of  placements  but  also  in  the  more 
intangible  good  which  they  have  accomplished  in  building  up  the  morale  of  un- 
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employed  youths.    Therefore,  it  is  beheved  when  normal  conditions  once  more 
prevail  these  junior  departments  will  increase  both  in  value  and  in  scope. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Although  in  previous  years  the  Service  made  many  placements  on  projects 
operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  placements  made  on  such 
projects  during  the  past  year  have  tapered  oif  to  a  very  great  degree  due  to 
changes  in  rules  and  regulations  covering  referral  of  applicants  to  such  projects. 

Under  the  revised  rules  and  regulations  referred  to  above  the  Service  refers 
workers  to  these  projects  only  upon  the  direct  request  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  which  usually  contacts  the  Employment  Service  only  when  it 
has  exhausted  its  own  files  of  certified  rehef  applicants.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
requests  the  Service  fills  them  from  its  lists  of  qualified  applicants  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  a  relief  status. 

Public  Works  Administration 

The  Service  in  addition  to  its  cooperation  with  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration also  continues  to  function  as  the  registration  and  referral  agency  for 
Public  Works  Administration  projects.  These  projects,  operated  entirely  under 
private  contracts,  demand  the  services  of  highly  skilled  workers,  particularly 
road  building  and  construction  workers.  Reconstruction  of  highways,  erec- 
tion of  new  pubhc  buildings  and  repairs  of  already  existing  municipal  and  state 
structures  account  for  the  majority  of  such  placements. 

Statistical  Summary 

Since  the  number  of  offices  of  the  State  Employment  Service  which  were 
in  operation  during  1938  was  much  greater  than  in  1937,  it  is  not  possible  to 
present  comparable  summary  data  for  these  two  years.  For  this  reason  the  data 
which  are  presented  below,  cover  operations  only  during  the  calendar  year  1938. 

Placements : 

A  total  of  24,953  placements  were  made  by  all  offices  of  the  Service  during 
the  calendar  year  1938.  Of  these  15,225  were  of  men  while  9,738  were  of 
women.  Placements  with  private  employers  numbered  19,037  while  pubhc 
placements  totalled  5,926. 

Table  I: 

Table  I  presents  placement  data  for  the  entire  service,  broken  into  industrial 
groups  and  by  sex.  As  shown  in  that  table,  the  largest  major  industrial  classi- 
fication represented  is  "Personal  Service,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  amusements, 
etc."  in  which  7,075  placements  were  made.  This  was  equivalent  to  over  28% 
of  the  total  number  of  placements.  Following  this  were  "Building  and  Con- 
struction" with  5,862  placements,  or  over  23%  of  the  total;  "Manufacturing" 
with  4,983  placements,  nearly  20%;  and  "Distribution"  with  2,662  placements, 
equivalent  to  over  10%  of  the  total  number  of  placements. 

Considering  the  industrial  distribution  of  placements  of  men,  it  is  seen  that 
of  the  15,225  such  placements  made  5,851  or  38.43%  were  in  "Building  and 
Construction";  2,579  or  nearly  17%  were  in  "Manufacturing";  while  1,652  or 
10.85%  were  in  "Personal  service,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  amusements,  etc." 

Of  the  9,738  women  who  were  placed  5,423  or  55.69%  were  placed  in  "Per- 
sonal service,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  amusements,  etc.";  2,404  or  24.69%  in 
"Manufacturing";  while  1,166  or  11.97%  were  placed  in  "Distribution". 

Table  II: 

The  distribution  of  all  placements  by  major  occupational  groups  is  presented 
in  Table  II.  It  is  seen  that  of  the  total  of  24,963  placements  made,  7,762  or 
31%  were  "Craftsmen  (skilled  workers)"  and  "Production  workers  (semi- 
skilled)"; 7,033  or  over  28%  were  "Service  Workers"  and  6,695  or  nearly  27% 
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were  "Physical  labor  workers  (unskilled)".  These  three  major  occupational 
groups  accounted  for  over  86%  of  the  total  number  of  placements  made. 

Among  the  men  "Craftsmen  (skilled  workers)"  and  "Production  workers 
(semi-skilled)"  totalled  5,848  or  38.41%;  while  "Physical  labor  workers  (un- 
skilled)" totalled  6,369  or  41.83%.  These  two  major  groups  contained  over  80% 
of  the  men  placed. 

Of  the  women  placed  7,457  or  76.58%  were  in  the  semi-skilled  "Production 
Workers"  and  "Service  Workers"  groups;  while  1,879  or  19.50%  were  included 
in  the  "Sales"  and  "Clerical"  groups.  These  two  groups  included  90%  of  the 
women  placed. 

Table  III: 

The  occupational  distribution  of  placements  with  private  employers  is  pre- 
sented in  table  III.  It  is  seen  that  of  the  19,037  private  placements  made, 
5,806  or  30.50%  were  skilled  and  semi-skilled  "Craftsmen"  and  "Production 
Workers";  6,843  or  nearly  36%  were  "Service  Workers";  while  3,242  or  about 
17%  were  "Physical  labor  workers  (unskilled)." 

Table  IV: 

Table  IV  presents  the  analysis  of  public  placements  by  occupational  groups. 
Here,  because  of  the  pecuhar  character  of  public  placements,  it  may  be  seen 
that  of  the  5,926  such  placements  made,  the  majority,  3,453  representing  over 
58%  were  classified  occupationally  as  "Physical  labor  workers  (unskilled) ." 

Tables  V,  VI,  VII: 

Data  concerning  the  age  distribution  of  persons  placed  during  the  year  are 
presented  in  Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII.  Considering  first  the  total  of  private  and 
pubhc  placements  as  shown  in  Table  V,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  total  of  24,963 
placements  made  8,737  or  35%  were  of  persons  twenty-four  years  of  age 
or  younger;  6,312  or  25.29%  were  of  persons  twenty-five  to  thirty-four; 
4,635  or  18.57%  were  of  persons  thirty-five  to  forty-four;  3,643  or  14.59%  were 
of  persons  of  forty-five  to  fifty-four;  1,420  or  5.69%  were  of  persons  fifty-five 
to  sixty-four;  and  216  or  0.86%  were  of  persons  sixty-five  years  or  over.  The 
above  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  although  job  possibilities  diminish 
with  increasing  age,  there  is  not  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  at  age  forty-five 
as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Percentage  distribution  of  total  placements  in  private  employment  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  VI,  follow  the  same  general  trend  as  described  in  the  analysis 
of  Table  V  with  only  very  slight  variations  noted  in  each  corresponding  group. 

Placements  in  public  employment  as  seen  in  Table  VII  show  a  marked  varia- 
tion from  percentage  placement  figures  in  private  employment  for  the  various 
age  groups.  Thus,  comparison  of  the  Total  column  of  Table  VII  with  that  of 
Table  VI  indicates  smaller  proportion  of  young  persons  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  under  were  placed  in  public  than  in  private  employment.  From  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  upward,  however,  percentage  placements  in  public  em- 
ployment show  a  gradual  increase  over  the  corresponding  age  groups  in 
private  employment. 

Principal  Data  by  Offices: 

The  four  items  most  generally  considered  as  being  of  greatest  interest  in  the 
operation  of  the  Employment  Service,  as  far  as  local  offices  are  concerned,  are 
the  number  of  new  applications  for  employment  received,  the  number  of  open- 
ings for  employment  received  from  employers,  the  number  of  referrals  by  the 
Employment  Service  of  applicants  to  employers,  and  the  number  of  placements 
actually  made  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Employment  Service. 

Table  VIII: 

These  principal  data  are  presented  in  Table  VIII  for  each  office  and  with 
breakdowns  by  sex.  Considering  first  the  totals  it  is  seen  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1938  there  were  received  a  total  of  252,304  new  applications  for 
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employment  of  which  160,812  were  of  men  and  91,492  were  of  women.  Under 
the  heading  of  "openings"  there  were  30,894  openings  received  from  employers 
during  the  year  of  which  17,850  called  for  men  and  13,044  called  for  women, 
to  these  30,894  openings  the  Employment  Service  as  a  whole  made  44,737 
referrals.  Of  these,  25,025  were  of  men  and  19,712  were  of  women.  As  a  result 
of  the  openings  received  from  employers  and  the  referrals  made  by  the  Em- 
playment  Service  to  these  employers,  there  were  made  24,963  placements  of 
which  15,225  were  of  men  and  9,738  were  of  women. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Boston  offices  considered  as  a  whole  were  in  the 
leading  position  as  far  as  applications,  openings,  referrals,  and  placements  were 
concerned.  Outside  of  Boston  the  greatest  number  of  new  apphcations  was 
received  by  the  Worcester  office  with  14,701,  which  was  followed  by  New  Bed- 
ford with  14,124,  Springfield  with  13,270,  Brockton  with  12,682,  Lynn  with 
10,489  and  with  the  remaining  offices  reporting  diminishing  numbers. 

With  regard  to  openings,  the  greatest  number  was  received  by  Boston,  but 
outside  of  Boston,  New  Bedford  reported  2,361  and  Springfield  2,050,  with 
fewer  reported  by  other  offices.  Referrals  outside  of  Boston  amounted  to 
4,722  in  New  Bedford,  3,330  in  Greenfield,  while  the  remaining  offices  ranged 
downward  from  that  level.  Placements  were  reported  to  the  number  of  3,259 
by  Boston,  1,952  by  New  Bedford,  1,802  by  Springfield,  1,601  by  Worcester, 
1,599  by  Greenfield,  1,344  by  Lynn,  1,117  by  Fitchburg,  and  1,107  by  Fall 
River.    The  remaining  offices  each  reported  less  than  1,000  placements. 

Table  IX: 

New  applications  received  by  the  offices  of  the  Service  by  months  are  con- 
tained in  Table  IX.  Considering  the  Service  as  a  whole  the  busiest  month  was 
March  with  28,475  new  applications  received.  The  lowest  number  of  new  ap- 
plications received,  14,732  were  reported  in  December. 

Table  X: 

Similar  data  for  the  total  number  of  placements  made  by  offices,  by  months, 
are  included  in  Table  X.  Again  considering  the  Service  as  a  whole  the  greatest 
number  of  placements  were  reported  in  October  and  amounted  to  3,961.  This 
sharp  increase  over  the  number  of  placements  reported  in  the  previous  months 
of  the  year  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  usual  seasonal  uplift  as  well  as  to  the 
rehabilitation  work  which  followed  the  hurricane  of  September  21.  The  lowest 
level  of  placements  was  reported  in  February  during  which  only  991  placements 
were  made  by  the  Service  as  a  whole. 

Table  XI — Veterans: 

In  preparing  statistical  reports  of  the  Service  the  Veterans  are  made  the 
subject  of  special  tabulations  in  accordance  with  their  special  interests.  Table 
XI  shows  the  number  of  new  applications  and  placements  of  veterans  reported 
during  the  calendar  year  1938.  From  this  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  total 
of  9,855  new  applications  of  veterans  were  received  during  the  calendar  year 
1938  while  1,172  placements  of  veterans  were  made.  As  in  the  case  of  total 
apphcations  and  total  placements  the  Boston  offices  as  a  whole  were  in  the 
lead  with  1,612  new  applications  of  veterans  and  193  placements  of  veterans. 
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Table  I. — Industrial  Distribution  of  Placements  During  1938:  By  Sex 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Industrial  Group 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

.       1,154 

4.62 

1,138 

7.47 

16 

.16 

Extraction  of  minerals 

12 

.05 

12 

.08 

— 

— 

Building  and  construction 

.       5,862 

23.48 

5,851 

38.43 

11 

.11 

(Private)      ..... 

.     (1,117) 

— 

(1,108) 

— 

(9) 

— 

(Public) 

.     (4,745) 

— 

(4,743) 

— 

(2) 

— 

Manufacturing         .... 

.       4,983 

19.96 

2,579 

16.94 

2,404 

24.69 

(Chemicals)           .... 

.         (304) 

— 

(228) 

— 

(76) 

— 

(Clay,  stone  and  glass  products)     . 

(43) 

— 

(41) 

— ■ 

(2) 

— 

(Food) 

(260) 

— 

(156) 

— 

(104) 

— 

(Iron,  steel  and  their  products,  not 

in- 

eluding  machinery)    . 

(180) 

— 

(145) 

— 

(35) 

— 

(Leather  and  its  products)     . 

.         (517) 

— 

(179) 

— 

(338) 

— 

(Forest  products:  lumber) 

(165) 

— 

(129) 

— 

(36) 

— 

(Machinery,  not  including  transportation)        (367) 

— 

(196) 

— 

(171) 

— 

(Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  produc 

ts)          (166) 

— 

(141) 

— • 

(25) 

— 

(Paper  and  allied  products)    . 

(72) 

— 

(40) 

— 

(32) 

(Products  of  petroleum  and  coal)    . 

(15) 

— 

(13) 

— 

(2) 

. — . 

(Printing  and  publishing  and  allied 

in- 

dustries)             .... 

.         (231) 

— 

(91) 

— 

(140) 

— 

(Rubber  Products) 

(175) 

— 

(128) 

— 

(47) 

— 

(Textiles  and  their  products) 

.     (2,245) 

— 

(892) 

— 

(1,353) 

— 

(Transportation    equipment:    air,    la 

nd. 

and  water)         .... 

(119) 

— 

(113) 

— 

(6) 

— 

(Miscellaneous  manufacturing) 

.         (124) 

— 

(87) 

— 

(37) 

— 

Commercial  and  mechanical  services 

.       1,095 

4.39 

686 

4.51 

409 

4.20 

Distribution    ..... 

.       2,662 

10.66 

1,496 

9.82 

1,166 

11.97 

(Wholesale)            .... 

(346) 

— 

(270) 

— 

(76) 



(Retail) 

.     (2,316) 

— 

(1,226) 

— 

(1,090) 

— 

Personal  service,  hotels,  restaurants,  a 

nd 

amusements,  etc. 

.       7,075 

28.34 

1.652 

10.85 

5,423 

55.69 

(Domestic  and  personal  service) 

.     (5,045) 

— 

(729) 

— 

(4,316) 

(Hotels,    restaurants,    and    amusemei 

its. 

etc.) 

.     (2,030) 

— 

(923) 

— 

(1,107) 

— 

Governmental  service 

835 

3.35 

769 

5.05 

66 

.68 

Professional  service 

334' 

1.34 

129 

.85 

205 

2.11 

Public  utilities,  except  transportation  £ 

md 

communication     .... 

110 

.44 

108 

.71 

2 

.02 

Transportation  and  communication   . 

486 

1.95 

461 

3.03 

25 

.26 

Recent  students       .... 

2 

.01 

1 

.01 

1 

.01 

Relief  work  projects,  prevailing  wage 

322 

1.29 

313 

2.06 

9 

.09 

Relief  work  projects,  security  wage    . 

23 

.09 

22 

.14 

1 

.01 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps     . 

8 

.03 

8 

.05 

■ — 

— 

Totals 

.     24,963 

100.00 

15,225 

100.00 

9,738 

100.00 

Table  11.— Occupational  Distribution  of  All  Placements  Made  During 

1938 

Tota 

Men 

Women 

Occupational  Group 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Professional  and  kindred  workers  . 

297 

1.19 

228 

1.50 

69 

.71 

(Professional  workers) 

(87) 

— 

(59) 

(28) 

(Semi-professional  workers) 

(48) 

— 

(38) 

— 

#         (10) 



(Technicians)    .... 

(114) 

'    — 

(90) 

— 

(24) 



(Administrators  and  supervisory 

workers)         .... 

(48) 

— 

(41) 

— 

(7) 



Salespersons          .... 

1,681 

6.73 

733 

4.81 

948 

9.73 

(Inside)    ..... 

(1,188) 

— 

(412) 

— 

(776) 

(Outside)           .... 

(321) 

— 

(224) 

— 

(97) 

— 

(Related  service) 

(172) 

— 

(97) 

— 

(75) 

— 

Clerical  workers  .... 

1,488 

5.96 

557 

3.66 

931 

9.56 

(Primarily  machine) 

(279) 

— 

(7) 

(272) 

(Primarily  non-machine)     . 

(1,209) 

— 

(550) 

— 

(659) 

— 

Service  workers    .... 

7,033 

28.18 

1,490 

9.79 

5,543 

56.92 

(Personal  service — domestic) 

(4,265) 

— 

(170) 

— 

(4,095) 

— 

(Personal  service — institutional) 

(2,327) 

— 

(883) 

— 

(1,444) 

— 

(Maintenance) 

(441) 

— 

(437) 

— 

(4) 

— 

Craftsmen  (skilled  workers)  . 

3,952 

15.83 

3,375 

22.17 

577 

5.93 

Production  workers  (semi-skilled) 

3,810 

15.26 

2,473 

16.24 

1,337 

13.73 

(Predominantly  machine)   . 

(2,037) 

— 

(997) 

— 

(1,040) 

— 

(Predominantly  manual)     . 

(1,773) 

— 

(1,476) 

— 

(297) 

— 

Physical  labor  workers  (unskilled) 

6,695 

26.82 

6,369 

41.83 

326 

3.35 

(Heavy)    ..... 

.     (5,679) 

— 

(5,669) 

— 

(10) 

— 

(Light)      ..... 

.     (1,016) 

— 

(700) 

— 

(316) 

— 

Unspecified             .          .          .          • 

7 

.03 

15,225 

— 

7 

.07 

Totals            .          . 

24,963       100.00 

100.00 

9,738 

100.00 
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Table  III.^ — Occupational  Distribution  of  Private  Placements 
Made  During  1938 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Occupational  Group 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Professional  and  kindred  workers  . 

193 

1.01 

137 

1.46 

56 

.58 

(Professional  workers) 

(63) 

— 

(48) 



(15) 

(Semi-professional  workers) 

(41) 

— 

(31) 

— 

(10) 



(Technicians)    .... 

(47) 

— 

(23) 

— 

(24) 



(Administrators  and  supervisory 

workers)         .... 

(42) 

— 

(35) 

— 

(7) 



Salespersons         .... 

1,681 

8.83 

733 

7.82 

948 

9.82 

(Inside)    ..... 

(1,188) 

— 

(412) 



(776) 

(Outside)           .... 

(321) 

— 

(224) 

— 

(97) 



(Related  service) 

(172) 

— 

(97) 

— 

(75) 

— 

Clerical  workers  .... 

1.265 

6.64 

363 

3.87 

902 

9.34 

(Primarily  machine) 

(274) 

— 

(7) 

(267) 

(Primarily  non-machine)    . 

(991) 

— 

(356) 

— 

(635) 

— 

Service  workers    .... 

6,843 

35.95 

1,335 

14.24 

5,508 

57.02 

(Personal  service — domestic) 

(4,263) 

— 

(170) 

— 

(4,093) 

— 

(Personal  service — institutional) 

(2,241) 

— . 

(830) 

— 

(1,411) 

— 

(Maintenance) 

(339) 

— 

(335) 

— 

(4) 

— 

Craftsmen  (skilled  workers)  . 

2,936 

15.42 

2,359 

25.15 

577 

5.97 

Production  workers  (semi-skilled) 

2,870 

15.08 

1,533 

16.35 

1,337 

13.84 

(Predominantly  machine)  . 

(1,678) 

— 

(638) 

— 

(1,040) 

— 

(Predominantly  manual)    . 

(1,192) 

— 

(895) 

— . 

(297) 

— 

Physical  labor  workers  (unskilled) 

3,242 

17.03 

2,917 

31.11 

325 

3.36 

(Heavy) ..... 

(2,395) 

— 

(2,386) 

— 

(9) 

— 

(Light) 

(847) 

— 

(531) 

— 

(316) 

— 

Unspecified            .... 

7 

.04 

— 

7 

.07 

Totals            .... 

19,037 

100.00 

9,377 

100.00 

9,660 

100.00 

Table  IV. — Occupational  Distribution  of  Public  Placements 
Made  During  1938 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Occupational  Group 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

Professional  and  kindred  workers  . 

104 

1.76 

91 

1.56 

13 

16.67 

(Professional  workers) 

(24) 

— 

(11) 

— 

(13) 

— 

(Semi-professional  workers) 

(7) 

— 

(7) 

— 

— 

— 

(Technicians)    .... 

(67) 

— 

(67) 

— • 

— 

— 

(Administrators  and  supervisorv 

workers          .... 

(6) 

— 

(6) 

— 

— 

— 

Salespersons          .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Inside)    ..... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Outside)           .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Related  service) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clerical  workers 

223 

3.76 

194 

3.32 

29 

37.18 

(Primarily  machine) 

(5) 

— 

— 

— 

(5) 

— 

(Primarily  non-machine)     . 

(218) 

— 

(194) 

— 

(24) 

— 

Service  workers    .... 

190 

3.21 

155 

2.65 

35 

44.87 

(Personal  service — domestic) 

(2) 

— 

— 

— 

(2) 

— 

(Personal  service — institutional) 

(86) 

— 

(53) 

— 

(33) 

— 

(Maintenance) 

(102) 

— 

(102) 

— 

— 

— 

Craftsmen  (skilled  workers) 

1,016 

17.14 

1,016 

17.37 

— 

— 

Production  workers  (semi-.skilled) 

940 

15.86 

940 

16.07 

— 

— 

(Predominantly  machine) 

(359) 

— 

(359) 

— 

— 

— 

(Predominantly  manual) 

(581) 

— 

(581) 

— 

— 

— 

Physical  labor  workers  (unskilled) 

3,453 

58.27 

3,452 

59.03 

1 

1.28 

(Heavy)   ..... 

(3,284) 

— 

(3,283) 

— 

(1) 

— 

(Light) 

(169) 

— 

(169) 

— 

— 

— 

Unspecified            .... 

5,926 

100.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals            .... 

5,848 

100.00 

78 

100.00 
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Table  V. — Age  Distribution  of  All  Persons  Placed  During  1938 


39 


Age  Group 


Total 

Per 
Number       Cent 


Men 

Per 
Number      Cent 


Women 

Per 
Number      Cent 


24  years  and  under 
25-34  years 
35-44  years 
45-54  years 
55-64  years 
65  years  and  over 

Totals 


8,737 

35.00 

4,330 

28.44 

4,407 

45.26 

6,312 

25.29 

4,223 

27.74 

2,089 

21.45 

4,635 

18.57 

3,024 

19.86 

1,611 

16.55 

3,643 

14.59 

2,441 

16.03 

1,202 

12.34 

1,420 

5.69 

1,038 

6.82 

382 

3.92 

216 

.86 

169 

1.11 

47 

.48 

24,963       100.00 


15,225       100.00 


9,738       100.00 


Table  VI. — Age  Distribution  of  Persons  Placed  in  Private  Employment 

During  1938 


Age  Group 


Total 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Men 

Per 
Number       Cent 


Women 

Per 
Number      Cent 


24  years  and  under 
25-34  years 
35-44  years 
45-54  years 
55-64  years 
65  years  and  over 

Totals 


7,511 

39.46 

3,129 

33.37 

4,382 

45.36 

4,553 

23.92 

2,494 

26.60 

2,059 

21.32 

3,229 

16.96 

1,635 

17.44 

1,594 

16.50 

2,561 

13.45 

1,364 

14.54 

1,197 

12.39 

1,030 

5.41 

649 

6.92 

381 

3.94 

153 

.80 

106 

1.13 

47 

.49 

19,037       100.00 


9,377       100.00 


9,660       100.00 


Table  VII. — Age  Distribution  of  Persons  Placed  in  Public  Employment 

During  1938 


Age  Group 

Total 

Per 
Number       Cent 

Men 

Per 
Number       Cent 

Women 

Per 
Number      Cent 

24  years  and  under 
25-34  years 
35-44  years 
45-54  years 
55-64  years 
65  years  and  over 

.      1,226 
.      1,759 
.      1,406 
.      1,082 
390 
63 

20.69 
29.68 
23.73 
18.26 
6.58 
1.06 

1,201 
1,729 
1,389 
1,077 
389 
63 

20.54 
29.56 
23.75 
18.42 
6.65 
1.08 

25           32.05 

30           38.46 

17           21.80 

5             6.41 

1              1.28 

Totals 

.      5,926 

100.00 

5,848 

100.00 

78         100.00 
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Table  XI. — Number  of  New  Applications  of  Veterans  Received  and  Number 
of  Veterans  Placed  During  the  Year  1938:  By  Offices 


Office 


Athol 

Attleboro 

Barnstable 

Boston 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Fall  River 

Fitchbvirg 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marlborough 

Medford 

Milford 

New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Norwood 

Pittsfield 

Plymouth 

Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Webster 

Woburn 

Worcester 

Totals 


New 

Applications 

Placements 

86 

35 

82 

16 

30 

11 

1,612 

193 

512 

24 

372 

22 

94 

1 

55 

— 

230 

23 

209 

31 

83 

49 

112 

57 

229 

2 

130 

12 

374 

48 

240 

31 

378 

52 

358 

19 

173 

40 

182 

5 

147 

7 

358 

50 

115 

8 

242 

16 

119 

18 

131 

49 

135 

33 

172 

16 

254 

24 

406 

28 

282 

21 

199 

9 

503 

112 

161 

16 

146 

18 

133 

4 

159 

11 

652 

61 

9,855 


